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ARTHUR GODFREY 


He has empathy. 
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When the light says GO" you really 





J " go! New MERCURY iPower Compress- 


lil cael sn inl 7. When you stop, MERLURYS big’ ‘Syper-Safety’ brakes 
pertormance ! 


almost stop you “on a dime’ They're ‘better than 
ever"in safety ! 








O WONDER more people than ever are now chang- 
N ing to Mercury! A great car last year, Mercury 
is now better than ever in every way today! 

Better in sryling—with new advanced design! 
Better in com/fort—with **Lounge-Rest"’ foam-rubber 
cushioned seating! Better in economy—with **Econ- 





And with this New MERCURY ‘Econ-o-miser” O-Miser”’ carburetion! Better in performance—with 
: ‘“‘Hi-Power Compression."’ Better to drive—easier to 

: carburetion, your Stops at the gas station park. Better in all-around value, too! 
In short, you get a whale of a lot more for your 
qe few and far between! MERCURY economy money with Mercury! Find this out for yourself, 
iS NOW better than ever, too! See your Mercury dealer and drive a bargain—the 


better than ever new 1950 Mercury today! 
MERCURY DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


“an ate m0 MERCURY 











Phote courtesy Eaglie-Crushor Co., Inc. 


Rubber fingers get a grip on snow 


A typical example of B.F.Goodrich product improvement 


T WOULD take six men with shovels 
I an hour to do what this snow loader 
does in ten minutes. At top loading 
speed, it can fill a truck in one minute. 

The loader scoops up the snow in 
small, moving buckets, takes it up an 
elevator, and — by way of the conveyor 
belt — moves it out over the truck and 
dumps it. 

But it was impossible to keep the 
snow moving. It froze to the belt, 
piled up on the smooth surface. Loading 
had to stop for cleaning. 


TIME TIME Is published weekly by TIME Inc. at 540 N. Michigan Ave.. Chicago 11, Il. Printed in U.S.A. Entered as second-class mat- 
ter January 21, 1928, at the Postoffice at Chicago. Ill., under the act of March 3rd, 1879. Subscription $6.00 a year in U.S.A. 
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The problem was handed to a 
B.F.Goodrich engineer who suggested 
a change to the B.F.Goodrich “Grip- 
top” conveyor belt. “Griptop” takes 
hold and moves things, because of its 
thousands of tiny rubber “fingers” on 
the belt's surface. Developed by B. F. 
Goodrich for moving slippery cartons, 
bags, sand and other materials up steep 
grades, it proved to be the very thing 
for the snow loader, too. It ends all 
stops to clean the belt, and gets streets 
cleaner, faster. 


This is typical of B.F. Goodrich 
research which is constantly at work to 
develop new products and improve 
applications of older ones. That's why 
—no matter what rubber products you 
use — it pays to check regularly with 
your BFG distributor, to make certain 
you get all the latest improvements 
and savings. The B.F.Goodrich Com- 
pany, Industrial and General Products 
Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 
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$NO IT SNOWS IN 
REVERSE WHEN THIS 
POWERFUL PLOW CUTS THROUGH DRIFTS 
3 TIMES ITS HEIGHT. ENGAGING A 
CLUTCH, SETS AUGER SCREWS TO 
SCOOPING IN SNOW. A HUGE FAN 
BLOWS IT HIGH OVERHEAD... PILES 
IT 200 FEET AWAY. THE CLUTCH, MADE 
BY B-W5 ROCKFORD CLUTCH, DOESN'T 


SLIP EVEN UNDER THE PRESSURE OF 
TONS OF SNOW. 
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o , GETS 1400 MILES FREE DRIVING MONTHLY / 
WALLACE ALLRED, MILLION-MILE DRIVER OF SAN FRANCISCO, 
yeeze PARE THE GREATEST KNOWN ECONOMY IN A PUTS 6000 MILES A MONTH ON HIS CAR. 1400 OF THOSE 
SQU- AND Shin 7 HOME FURNACE IS ACHIEVED IN B-W MILES ARE FREE OF ANY GAS COST THANKS To B-W 
HEAT A FUEL: NORGE HEAT UNIT. HOTGASES FROM THE AUTOMATIC OVERDRIVE. THIS FAMOUS B-W WARNER GEAR 
BURNING FUEL, INSTEAD OF PASSING INTO \ 
THE A CINE Cree Renee OF EXGOING INT TRANSMISSION, OFFERED ON 10 LEADING MAKES OF 
SEVERAL CHAMBERS OF DIMINISHING SIZE. BY SUCH UNIQUE Te eae On ENGINE RUN 30% SLOWER. DRIVE 30, 
COMPRESSION, THE MAXIMUM HEAT 15 EXTRACTED. G ES ONLY 21; DRIVE 60, IT DOES 42. 


nieces, BORGC-WAKNER 

















TURNING FURNACES INTO ‘PENNY-PINCHERS ” — 
... FUELING FIRE-TIPPED FLIERS... 
HELPING MINING MONSTERS CHEW FasTER! ei 389 


IN SO MANY WAYS, B-W INGENUITY AND SKILL TOUCH 
THE LIFE OF ALMOST EVERY AMERICAN EVERY DAY.* 


FOR EXAMPLE: \9 OUT OF THE 20 MAKES OF MOTORCARS CONTAIN 
ESSENTIAL PARTS BY BORG-WARNER. EVERY COMMERCIAL 
PLANE AND MANY SHIPS AFLOAT HAVE ABOARD VITAL B-W 
EQUIPMENT. 9 OUT OF 10 FARMS SPEED FOOD PRODUCTION WITH 
B-W EQUIPPED IMPLEMENTS. AND MILLIONS ENJOY THE 
OUTSTANDING ADVANTAGES OF B-W HOME EQUIPMENT AND 
APPLIANCES. 






















ail “SHOE SOLE 
WEARS FOR | 
3000 MILES / 


MAILMAN H.W.PALMER, GARY, INDIANA , HAS WORN 
OUT 7 LEATHER SOLES ON HIS RIGHT SHOE. BUT THE 
ORIGINAL, SUPER-DURABLE SOLE ON HIS LEFT SHOE 
IS STILL GOING STRONG. DEVELOPED BY B-W® MARBON, 
THIS SOLE, MADE WITH “MARBON 8000 RESIN* IS 
WATERPROOF, NON-SLIP, WON'T MARK FLOORS. 
























THERE'S NO ‘ld 
= INSIDE THIS 
<eoneieeeneenenntinnenmmaneniatatesameamntan HELICOPTER / THE 
a ; ROTOR |S WHIRLED BY TWO 
“TINY PULSE-JET ENGINES RIDING 
THE VERY TIPS OF THE BLADES. THESE JETS, 
FUELED THROUGH A SPECIAL PUMP BUILT BY 
B-W’s PESCO, ENABLE THIS PLANE TO 
LIFT TWICE ITS OWN WEIGHT. 





ss, ciao mac 


IT DIGS COAL 
eS! NEW WAY... ELIMINATES 
NEW PANE BLASTING. 
THE ITS RIP-TOOTHED 
9 . UP, DOWN, SIDE-TOSIDE.. 
THIS REVOLUTIONARY MACHINE 
CHEWS OUT 2 TONS A MINUTE. 
COAL SLITHERS DOWN ITS 
BACK ON REVOLVING CHAINS, 
POWERED THROUGH 


S~ 





HEAVY-DUTY JOINTS a a 
FROM B-WSMECHANICS == (SP 
UNIVERSAL JOINT {) 

DIVISION ...iS GUIDED f{ 

INTO CARS BY THE Ss 
FLEXIBLE TAIL. ee 


These units form BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, 310 South Michigan Ave., Chicago: BORG & BECK * BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL + BORG 

WARNER SERVICE PARTS * CALUMET STEEL * DETROIT GEAR + DETROIT VAPOR STOVE + FRANKLIN STEEL + INGERSOLL STEEL + LONG 

MANUFACTURING + LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. * MARBON + MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT + MORSE 

CHAIN * MORSE CHAIN CO., LTD. * NORGE * NORGE-HEAT + PESCO PRODUCTS + ROCKFORD CLUTCH + SPRING DIVISION « WARNER AUTOMOTIVE 
PARTS * WARNER GEAR + WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. 








Proving you never know what to expect at a 


Hess 
Conference 


OHN THOMPSON had always been se- 
J cretly proud of his friendship with Bill 
Turner. Dr. Turner. Judge Turner. Pro- 
fessor Turner. Wherever international law 
was mentioned, there Bill Turner’s name 
was mentioned, too. And now Bill was 
coming home from Europe after making a 
special survey for the government. 


John had received a note from Bill, 
mailed from London, suggesting that he 


meet the ship in New York. So here John 
was, boarding the ship to meet Bill Turner. 





After a long-lost-brother greeting, Bill 
said, “We'll have to wait a few minutes, 
John. The press wants to ask a few ques- 
tions. Then we'll head for the country for 
the weekend. I have to go to Washington 
Monday ” John noticed that the old 
professorial pace had been stepped up toa 
man-of-affairs rapidity, but otherwise Bill 


possessed the same old shaggy friendliness. 


At the press conference John stood be- 
side Bill, who parried some questions skil- 
fully and answered others with a crisp 
directness. 


In elaborating on the answer to one 








question Bill said, “I hadn’t thought of 
this in quite these terms before, but now 
that I look at John Thompson here beside 
me and remember his good work, I think 
I can very easily point out a most impor- 
tant difference between Americans and 
people in some other parts of the world.” 


John could feel a redness creeping up 
his neck as all the reporters looked his way. 


“John Thompson,” Bill said, “has been 
working up our way for twenty-five years. 
He represents an American idea or tradi- 
tion that’s based on two things—freedom 
and enterprise. John is a New York Life 
agent. Through the life insurance he sells, 
men attain security for their families, not 
by compulsion of the state, but as a matter 
of choice. They get security without losing 
their freedom. And that’s a mighty impor- 
tant difference.” 


A couple of bulbs flashed and John 
blinked. 


“Now, if it’s all right with you,” Bill 
said to the reporters, “John and I are 
going off on a little fishing trip—another 
good American custom.” 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


SB 


Naturally, names used in this story are Actitions, 
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Profile of a Cultivated Person... 
who has fallen into the habit of missing book 


The self portrait you have drawn 
m 


ay reveal a sobering fact: the 
extreme degree to which you have 
allowed the irritating busyness of 
your life to keep you from the books 
you promise yourself to read. 
There is a simple way to break 
this bad habit, and many hundred 
thousand perspicacious readers over 
the country — like yourself — will 
vouch that it is effectual: member- 
ship in the Book-of-the-Month Club. 


YOUR CHOICE IS WIDE: Your only 
obligation, as a member, is to buy 
four books a year—and it is incon- 
ceiyable you won't find four you will 
be anxious not to miss. Every month 
the Club's distinguished Editorial 
Board chooses one outstanding work 
as the Book-of-the-Month. But in 
addition, the Club makes available 
Special Editions of widely discussed 
books. The list at the right is a good 
example of the wide range of books 
always available. 


YOU BUY WHAT YOU PLEASE: As to 
the Book-of-the-Month, you buy it 
only when you want it. You receive 
a full and careful report about it in 
advance of its publ cation, If you 
judge it is a book you would enjoy, 
you let it come, If not, you send back 
a form (always provided) specifying 
some other book you may want. Or 
you may simply say: “Send me 
nothing.” 















YOU PAY MUCH LESS: When you 
do buy the Club selection, you usu- 
ally pay less for it than you other- 
wise would. Last year the average 
was 23% less! But there is a still 
greater saving than this: After your 
first purchase, for every two selec- 
tions or Special Editions you buy, 
you receive, free, one of the Club's 
Book-Dividends. 


WHAT BOOK-DIVIDENDS ARE: This 
unique system is a form of member- 
profit-sharing, similar to what hap- 
pens in any consumer co-operative. 
A fixed proportion of what you pay 
is set aside in a Book-Dividend 
Fund, which is used to manufacture 
enormous editions of other books; 
and these are the Book-Dividends 
you receive. Sometimes they are valu- 
able reference books, sometimes fine 
library editions of classics. Jn the past 
four years over $50,000,000 worth of 
free books have been received by 
members under this system. 


GOOD SENSE: Frequently you in- 
tend to buy Club selections, not 
knowing they are such. Why not buy 
them from the Club? You will usu- 
ally pay less for them. You will share 
in the highly desirable Club Book- 
Dividends. And, perhaps most im- 
portant—in view a3 your self-portrait 
above—this whole system, once and 
for all, will really keep you from miss- 
ing the new books you want to read, 


membership IN THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB WITH ANY OF THE BOOKS LISTED ABOVE 


YOURSELF ... check 


oks you fully INTENDED 
‘read and then FAILED to read 


C) THE EGYPTIAN by Mika Waltari 
(2 THIS | REMEMBER by Eleanor Roosevelt 
() THE way west by A. B. Guthrie, Jr. 
(1) THE MATURE MIND by H. A. Overstreet 
(D THE PEABODY SISTERS OF SALEM 
by Louise Hall Tharp 
(1 THE HORSE'S MOUTH by Joyce Cary 


() MODERN ARMS AND FREE MEN 
by Vannevar Bush 


(CO) THE MUDLARK by Theodore Bonnet 
(C) CHEAPER BY THE DOZEN by Frank Gil- 
breth, Jr. & Ernestine Gilbreth Carey 
(CO FATHER OF THE BRIDE by Edward Streeter 
() THE MAN FROM NAZARETH As His Contem- 
poraries Saw Him by Harry E. Fosdick 
(CD THE RUNNING OF THE TIDE by Esther Forbes 
(CD THE NAKED AND THE DEAD by Norman Mailer 
( CRY, THE BELOVED COUNTRY, by Alan Paton 
(CD THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD 
by Fulton Oursler 
(C) CRUSADE IN EUROPE 
by Dwight D. Eisenbower 
(C) ROOSEVELT AND HOPKINS 
by Robert E. Sherwood 
(1) THE GATHERING STORM 
by Winston Churchill 
(1) THEIR FINEST HOUR 
by Winston Churchill 
(1) A STUDY OF HISTORY 
by Arnold J. Toynbee 
(C) LEAD, KINDLY LIGHT 
by Vincent Sheean 
(CD NINETEEN EIGHTY-FOUR 
by George Orwell 
(1) BEHIND THE CURTAIN 
by John Gunther 
( Tomorrow 
WILL BE BETTER 
by Betty Smith 



















AND TO INDUCE YOU TO RE-ESTABLISH YOUR GOOD READING HABITS 
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tne Reader’s 


Encyclopedia 


In Four Handy Volumes + Retail Price $10.00 


Indispensable in the home of every 
reading family. It answers instantly 
the thousands of questions that arise 
in your reading and conversation. 
Ten years were spent in its prepara- 
tion by a staff of experts under the 
direction of William Rose Benét. 
1242 pages. 18,499 articles. 


POPPE PPO PPP PEP FF OPP PPD 
BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. A22 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the-Month 
Club.* I am to receive, free, THe READER'S ENCYCLOPEDIA in 
four volumes with the purchase of my first book indicated 
below, and thereafter for every two monthly selections—or 
Special Members’ Editions—I purchase from the Club, I am 
to receive, free, the current Book-Dividend then being dis- 
tributed. I agree to purchase at least four monthly selec- 
tlons—or Special Members’ Editions—from the Club during 
the first year I am a member, and I may cancel my mem- 
oe any time after buying four such books from the 

ub. 


- 


PLEASE SEND ME AS MY FIRST PURCHASE AT , 
YOUR MEMBERS’ PRICE: 


(Choose one of the books listed above) 


NAME nncrsecsssocsssssennservvee 


ainiy) 





(Please Prin 
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Postal Zone No. 
eonnecees IL BMY) eeeeseeeSLELE neon 
xhtiy higher in Canada bat the Club ships to 
bers, without any extra charge for duty, through 
Beok-of-the-Month Clab (Canada), Ltd, 
99 PSPOP EEOC PECSSSPPPSPPPOSSSS 
efrade Mark of Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc. Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 









CAVALCADE OF SPORTS 
My dans Kemer t) 
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BADLY DEFEATED IN HIS FIRST 
TOURNAMENT, 14-YEAR-OLD 
KRAMER BOUGHT LESSONS ON 
THE INSTALLMENT PLAN AND 
A YEAR LATER WON THE 

( NATIONAL BOYs' CROWN! ~—- 





JACK'S BLAZING, SLAM- BANG GAME 
MAKES HIM A FAVORITE WITH TENNIS 
FANS EVERYWHERE. IN THE LAST TWO 
YEARS HE HAS PLAYED MORE THAN 
200 MATCHES IN 20 

COUNTRIES ON FIVE 
CONTINENTS / 








TWO-TIME WINNER OF 
THE U.S. SINGLES AND DAVIS 
CUP STAR... HOLDER OF THE U.S. 
AND WORLD'S PROFESSIONAL 
SINGLES TITLES, JACK KRAMER 
iS CONCEDED THE GREATEST 
TENNIS PLAYER 
OF His DAY! 












~/ 


SUPER- SPEED |S THE EASIEST 
SHAVING RAZOR AND THE MOST 
CONVENIENT I'VE EVER USED... 
AND PLENTY OF MY FRIENDS 
SAY THE SAME/ 








#175 VALUE 


With 10-Blade Dispenser In 
MEW Styrene Travel Case 


HERE'S THE ULTRAMODERN RAZOR THAT 
HAS SHOWN MILLIONS OF MEN THE WAY 
TO COMPLETE SHAVING SATISFACTION... 
THE NEW GILLETTE SUPER-SPEED! WITH 
THIS PRECISION SHAVING INSTRUMENT, 
YOU CHANGE BLADES INSTANTLY, ENJOY 
REAL SHAVING COMFORT AND DOUBLE-EDGE 
ECONOMY... THREE IMPORTANT ADVANTAGES 
THAT ONLY GILLETTE COMBINES. 


Y Gillette's Friday Night Boxing 
Broadcasts Over Your ABC Station 
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LELLERS 


Socialist Do-Gooder 
Sir: 

. . . Troe [Feb. 6] says: “By temperament, 
training and conviction, Clement Attlee was 
as far from being either a spendthriit or a 
dictator as any man could be” 

[Attlee] is an “objective” and ruthless man, 
and his behavior is typical of the Socialist do- 
gooder, who would sacrifice any person to his 
own beliefs. 





CHARLES WEEKS 
Atherton, Calif. 
Sir: 

At long last you have seen fit to pay a trib- 
ute to Clement Attlee. Like our own General 
Marshall, he was one of the gyroscopic per- 
sonalities who helped lead us to victory dur- 
ing World War II without ever receiving his 
full measure of praise . 

Water B. SMALLEY 
Washington, D.C. 


Sir: 

.. Perhaps if Friend Attlee had majored 
in ancient history instead of modern, he would 
have discovered that ancient Rome tried the 
welfare state idea with the result that finally 
about one-third of the citizenry were on gov 
ernment payrolls The lesson is obvious 


Jor Pask VAN 
Mountain View, Okla. 


Hard Work & a Generous Government 
Sir: 

It was with considerable interest that I 
read your article concerning Farmer William 
L. Booth and the “Hoosier Hawaiian Air-A- 
Van” [Time, Feb. 6] 

I thoroughly sympathize 


with Farmer 


ters to the Editor should be addressed to TIME & 
-IFE Building, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y 








Subscription Rates: Continental U.S,, 1 yr., $6.00: 
2 yrs., $10.50. Canada and Yukon, 1 yr., $6.50; 
2 yrs., $11.00; 3 yrs. $15.00. Alaska, 1 yr., 
$10.00, Plane-speeded editions, Hawaii, 1 yr.. 
$8.00; Cuba, Mexico, Puerto Rico, Canal Zone, 
Virgin Islands, Continental Europe & Japan, 
1 yr., $12.50; all other countries, 1 yr., $15.00, 


Subscription Service: J. E. King, Genl. Mgr. Mail 
subscription orders, correspondence and instruc- 
tions for change of address to: 


Time SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 
540 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Llinois 


Change of Address: Four weeks’ notice is required. 
When ordering a change, picase name magazine 
and furnish an address imprint from a recent issue, 
If unable to do 0, please state exactly how maga- 
» is addressed. Change cannot be made with- 
out the old as well as the new address, including 
postal zone number if you have one. 


Advertising Correspondence should be addressed to: 
Time, Time & Life Building, 9 Rockeleller Plaza, 
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Copyright: Time is copyrighted 1950 by Time Inc. 
under International Copyright Convention. All 
rights reserved under Pan American Copyright 
Convention. 





The Associated Press is exclusively entitled to the 
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Executive Vice President for Publishing, How- 
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drew Heiskell, C. D. Jackson, J. A. Linen, P. 1 
Prentice; Vice President & Secretary, D. W. 
Brumbaugh; Comptroller & Assistant Secretary, 
A. W. Carlson; Circulation Director, F. DeW, 
Pratt; Producer, Tue Marcu or Time, Richard 
de Rochemont. 
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WORLD’S FINEST, MOST MODERN 
UTOMATIC DISHWASHER 


...the new 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 





DISHES ACTUALLY 
ORY IN THEIR 
OWN HEAT / 















WHAT OTHER DISHWASHER 
CAN MATCH THESE FEATURES: 


* Top-opening for easy ‘‘sink-level”’ loading! 







No stooping, no squatting! 






GIANT capacity—holds a WHOLE DAY'S 
DISHES for family of four! 






Super-hot water—hotter than your hands 
could stand! 






COMPLETELY automatic—just turn one 
simple control! 







Saves time... saves work... saves water! 





++ + + + 


G-E performance engineering assures long- 
lasting dependability! 









“Natural-Heat” Drying! 
When lid opens after washing 
operation (automatically, too!) 
f- hot air rises upward ... evapora- 










tion action takes place... dishes 
ACTUALLY DRY IN THEIR OWN 
HEAT! 





ee Se 






ONLY G-E ENGINEERING 
COULD BRING YOU ALL THIS! 


Where else but in a G-E could you find: 

1 “Spray-Rub” washing that really gets rid of sticky 
food, crusty grease. 

2 Double rinsing that makes glasses, silver, dishes really 
shine 

3 “NATURAL-HEAT” drying that ACTUALLY LETS 
DISHES DRY IN THEIR OWN HEAT! 


LOW DOWN PAYMENT! EASY TERMS! 


See the new G-E Automatic at your G-E dealer's NOW 
No charge, no obligation for free demonstration! For the 
name of your nearest G-E dealer, look under “‘Dishwash- 


ing Machines" in your Classified Telephone Directory 


Or write to General Electric Company, Appliance and 


Merchandise Department, Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


Also see the new G-E Portable Dishwasher 


ENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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An wand mone” Sth sady... 





YOUR ALLIED VAN LINES AGENT! 


No. 1 in your community—a local busi- 
nessman who is ready to take over 
all of your moving needs. Perhaps 
you'll want him to do the whole job 

. packing, moving, setting you up 
in your new home with everything 
in its proper place. That's his job... 
the job of an expert. 


No. 1 on America’s highways —a reputa- 
tion he’s earned as an agent for Allied 
Van Lines, the world’s most experi- 
enced movers. He'll move you to any 
point in the United States or Canada 
in a professional manner. And he’s 


Americans on the Move 
call Agents of 


ALLIED 





ready to offer you the finest storage 
facilities on either end of your trip. 


No. 1 in Responsibility, Safety and Serv- 
ice—that’s your neighbor, the Allied 
Van Lines agent. He can give you 
comprehensive transit protection for 
your goods. His Allied services have 
the Good Housekeeping Guaranty 
Seal. Depend onhim, whether you're 
moving... 

"CROSS TOWN — OR "CROSS COUNTRY 
Look for the name of your Allied 
Van Lines Agent in your local classi- 
fied telephone directory. 








gor re > 


‘- 6 Guaraiend ay 


ie, 
5 41 sorcents OS 


) 1 i NO. 1 ON U. S. HIGHWAYS + NO. 1 IN SERVICE + NO. 1 IN YOUR COMMUNITY 











Booth for having to arise at 4:30 a.m. and for 
working so hard for what he has today. What 
Mr. Booth and the majority of the members 
of this noble undertaking do not realize is 
that there are millions of other people not 
engaged in farming, who have worked just as 
hard or harder, and do not have the benefit 
of being coddled by a more than generous 
government that spends billions of dollars on 
their behalf . . . 


Austin, Texas ALBERT PAPA 


Potent Examples 


Sir: 

Concerning your Feb. 6 article, “The Sis- 
ters of Abigail Adams,” Sister Bellamy’s 
cheesecake is undoubtedly a potent example 
of the omnipotent female bludgeon of sex; 
but for a more apt manifestation of “the 
most invincible feminine weapon of all,” 
Time should turn to the Ogden Nash and 
S. J. Perelman version of Venus, who— 

. found herself a goddess 

In a world controlled by gods, 

So she opened up her bodice 

And equalised the odds... . 


Forest Park, III. Joun L. Coorey 


Lincoln at Clinton 
Sir: 

Referring to your article, “Dishonest Abe.” 
in which you assert that Lincoln said, “You 
can fool all the people some of the time . . .”’ 
ete. [Time, Jan. 30] . 

It is almost universally believed that Lin- 
coln coined this epigram in a speech at Clin- 
ton, Ill. on Sept. 2, 1858 (usually misdated 
Sept. 8). While it is not printed in the text of 
the 12-volume Complete Works of Abraham 
Lincoln (1905), the editor, Francis D. Tan- 
dy, gives it a qualified certification in a foot 
note to the report of Lincoln’s Clinton speech, 
and reproduces it without qualification in 
the anthology which accompanies that com- 
pilation, 

It should be remembered, nevertheless, that 

. not until r905—long after the remark 
had won a secure place in American folklore 
—did several men who had heard Lincoln 
speak at Clinton come forward to assert that 
he had used these words . . . Naturally, im- 
plicit confidence cannot be placed in their 
statements. Moreover, several who were pres- 
ent at the Clinton meeting had no recollec- 
tion of Lincoln’s use of the epigram . . . 

Roy P. BAsLer 
The Abraham Lincoln Association 
Springfield, Hl. 
@ Nevertheless, Time shares with such 
authorities as Lincoln Biographer Carl 
Sandburg the almost universal belief 
that Honest Abe coined the phrase.-Eb. 


Twenty Years for Dr. Binger 
Sir: 

In reporting on the Hiss case in your Jan. 
23rd issue, you said that Dr. Carl Binger ad- 
mitted on cross-cxamination that he had 
“specialized in psychiatry for only ‘about 
three years."” Actually, he testified that he 
had specialized in psychiatry for about 20 
years. The “three years” referred to his work 
in psychiatric clinics in the early ‘30s, follow- 
ing his return from studies in London, Heidel- 
berg and Zurich. I trust you will correct this 
mistake, which reflects upon Dr. Binger’s 
long and distinguished career as a psychiatrist. 

Lioyp K. GARRISON 
New York City 
Drawings for Diversion 
Sir: 
In your Jan. 30 report on Eric Partridge’s 


Name into Word, you say: “[In_ 1759], 
France’s finance minister, Etienne de Sil- 
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Social Security 


extra satisfaction in 
Very 
Persons, in a car with Body by Fisher, 
the finest in 


je RE’S an 
arriving as Important 
because it stands for 
style and security. 


We've built that body staunch and 
rugged, for protection on the road. 
Each reinforced strut and brace and 
body-panel is welded into place, 
making the entire body structure a 
massive one-piece unit of steel. 


We've widened the view with curved 
windshields, narrow door posts, big 
windows of clear plate glass—safety 


plate glass. 


Body by lisher #% 


Jou get Body hy bisher only on General Motors cars 


And to make the interior cozy, we've 


wind-sealed doors and windows 
insulated against noise and cold 
built the seats soft and comfortable 
as sofas and dressed their comfort in 


rich fabrics! 


In short, in every detail, we try to 
build each Body by Fisher as you 
would want it built. 


Every Fisher Body goes on a General 
Motors car 
a showroom for Chevrolet, 
Oldsmobile, Buick or 
Cadillac, step in and have a good 


look at 


you can see it, feel it, hear it! 


so next time you are 
near 
Pontiac, 


one. There’s a difference: 


CHEVROLET 





SLAM THE DOOR! 


Want a quick, simple test of how solid 
? Just sla 


of the doors and listen. Do 


and sturdy a car is built 


by Fisher—and the soli 
a difference so 
say: “You can he 


the difference, see 


— BETTER THAN 


PONTIAC 


OLDSMOBILE 


marked 


FIER! 


BUICK 





/ 







CADILLAC 




























This egg was kept uncovered for 7 days in an 
Admiral Ducl-Temp Refrigerator. The cool, dewy 
atmosphere of the Dual-Temp has kept this egg 
yolk golden yellow, moist, fresh, and useable. 


Not one, but 2 wonderful ways to save 
food . . . and to save you work besides! 


The Admiral Dual-Temp is more than just 
a spacious moist-cold refrigerator, it’s an 
honest-to-goodness home freezer too. It 
quick-freezes at 20° below zero—holds 84 
pounds of frozen food. 


Foods don't dry out! In the big moist-cold 
compartment foods stay fresh in uncov- 
ered dishes. Even cantaloupes, fish, cheese 
won't share their scent in an Admiral 
Dual-Temp. An ultra-violet Sterilamp 
purifies the air. 

Good-bye to defrosting! No coils to defrost. 
The cooling coils that create the wonder- 
ful cool, dewy atmosphere have been built 
into the walls—so there’s no more defrost- 
ing for you. 

Full-length cold! Now you get over 
three cubic feet more storage 
space at no extra cost. For the 
best buy you ever made, see a 
Dual-Temp now! 


Admiral Refrigerators begin 
as low as $189.95 


Admiral 


DUAL-TEMP 


TELEVISION © RADIO © PHONOGRAPHS ¢ RANGES 


TELEVISION! See and hear “Lights Out” Mon., 9 P.M., EST over NBC Network. Also “Stop the Music” Thurs., 8 P.M., EST over ABC Network 








houette, introduced a series of such niggardly 
reforms that his name became a synonym for 
anything meager, and finally for a portrait in 
barest outline.” 

May I call your attention, and the author’s, 
to Volume 5 of the Memoirs of the Prince de 
Talleyrand (A. Hall, where refer 


1Sgi-g 





ence is made to the fact that while in office 
M. de Silhouette showed symptoms of in- 
sanity: “This Minister gave his name to 
those drawings which represent a_ profile 
traced round the shadow of a face . One 
of his chief amusements was tracing such 
portraits on the walls of his chateau, which 
were soon covered with them. Society did 
not fail to turn this little diversion into ridi- 
cule, and called the drawings by the name 
of their author, a name which they have 


tained.” 


Hans J. MorGentuau 
of Political 
of Chicago 


always re 


Professor 
The University 
Chicago, Hl. 


Science 


Speaking of Silhouettes 
Sir 

In_ the 
[Trme, 


write 


Feb. 


up of The Deviks Disciple 
6], featuring a picture of Maurice 





EVANS 


shadow. 


ROGERS 
Substance and 


cut Mr. Evans 
_—— of America's 


, Will Rogers 


"Ties Wa. 
Mich. 


shadow is 
most 


Evans 
a peritect 
loved cow 


(see 
be- 
J. BARKER 
Detroit 


High Tension 








Sir 
Time’s Feb. 6 item, “High Tension,” fails 
to mention that Ferranti Ltd. had offered 
Seattle transformers completely to that city’s 
specifications at original price, eight days 
before their bid was rejected, also that the 
city purchasing agent had full legal authority 
cither to accept this offer or to reject all bids 
and re-advertise. The city purchasing agent 
had Ferranti’s written assurance that they 
would submit a new bid completely in ac- 
cordance with all the fine print in the specifi- 
cations, at a price which could have saved 
Seattle taxpayers almost $250,000 
ROsTRON 
Export Sales Manager 


Ferranti Ltd., England 


New York Ci 


@ Seattle officials say that 1) all bids 


may be thrown out only when all are 
unsatisfactory; 2) the offer to amend 
the bid was not only illegal in Seattle, 


would have led to 


Ep. 


but, 
“bedlam”’ 


if permitted,, 
in contract letting. 
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Which is really Rosalind Russell? 


Famous 


Motion Picture Star 


(See answer below) 





only wide-gap Auto ite Resistor Spark Plugs give 


‘SMOOTHER PERFORMANCE 


DOUBLE LIFE 
GAS SAVINGS 


and GREATER 


Cut-awoy view shows the 10,000 ohm 
Resistor which permits wider initial gap 
settings and makes these ad- 


vantages possible. Double 
life under equal conditions 
as compored with regular 


type spark plugs. 








, ILLIONS of car owners are switching from narrow- ‘ 
M gap spark plugs to the sensational new wide- 

gap Auto-Lite Resistor Spark Plug. They want \ 
smoother pe rformance money Saving gas economy ae 
improved starting in extreme cold weather. They ) 
want the Built-in Resistor that doubles spark plug life. J 


If you know spark plugs, 


Auto-Lite Resistor Spark P lugs . . . And if you 
know screen stars, you'll identify Rosalind Russell 
at the right. At the left is Florence Williams of 


Brooklyn. You're always right 


Tune in “Suspense”... CBS Radio Thursdays... 





RESISTOR, REGULAR 


you Il insti ill wide RE gap 


with 


+ CBS Television Tuesdays 


SPARK PLUGS 


Auto Lite Spark Plugs 


AND 










Auto-Lite. 


-Patented U.S.A, 










TRANSPORT 












Tr 
Sie Palmer House proudly plays “host to the nation.” 


Its inherently rich traditions have been greatly enhanced by friendly 
Hilton hospitality. This distinguished hotel is the home of the 


glamorous Empire Room—one of the world’s famous supper clubs. 


Use our new Inter-Hotel Reservation Service or teletype your nearest Hilton Hotel 





C ON. HILTON, ratsrotnr 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE *« THE STEVENS + CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 





... another 
famous hotel 
under 
Hilton 
operation 


HILTON OPERATED HOTELS 
In Chicago 
Tue Stevens and 
Tue Patmer House 
In New York 
Tue Praza and Tut Roosevert 
In Washington, D. C. 
THe MAYFLower 
In Los Angeles 
Tue Town House 


In Dayton, Ohio 
Tue Dayton Bitrmone 


In El Paso, Lubbock, Texas 
Tue Hirton Horer 
In Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Tue Hivton Hore. 
In Chihuahua, Old Mexico 
Tue Patacio HiLtoN 
In San Juan, Puerto Rico 
Tue Carniwe Hicton 
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A SToRY WITH AN O. HENRY ENDING 





“The Telephone Operator 
who Saved a Life 


JUST AS HER OWN LIFE HAD BEEN 
SAVED TWENTY YEARS BEFORE BY 
ANOTHER OPERATOR 


(From a recent broadcast of the radio 


“The Telephone Hour.”) 


progra m, 


as NTY years ago in the busy town 
of Vineland, New Je rsey, Nicholas and 
Tessie Pennino and their two- year-old 
daughter, Marjorie, were nearly as 
phyxiated by coal gas fumes from a 
stove in their home. Mother and 
daughter were both unconscious when 
Mr. Pennino managed to crawl to the 
telephone and ask faintly for help be- 
fore he, too, was overcome by the deadly 
fumes. 





Miss Marjorie Pennino and Tom Shirley, radio 
Miss Pennino received an ovation 


announcer, 
from the studio audience when she was intro- 
duced after the radio broadcast, 


A fast-thinking telephone operator 
for the New Jersey Bell Telephone 
Company received his call, realized 
something was wrong, and notified a 
doctor. Because of that operator's alert- 
ness, baby Marjorie and her parents 
recover ed, 

But that’s not the end. There's a 
sequel—a sequel that was played nearly 
twenty years later. It took pli ice in the 
a home filled with 
poisonous { gas —a weak voice calling 
into a telephone for help, and a tele- 


same kind of setting 


phone operator on the other end who 
knew just what to do. The cast was 
different except for the principal 
player. For this time the operator who 
traced the desperate call, found the 


“THE TELEPHONE HOUR’ win THE BELL TELEPHONE 


SOLOISTS, IS BROADCAST EVERY 


ORCHESTRA AND FAMOUS GUEST 


MONDAY NIGHT OVER THE NBC NETWORK. BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 






exact location of the house, and noti- 
fied the police in a matter of minutes, 
was none other than Marjorie Pennino. 


Yes, Marjorie Pennino had grown 
up and joined the Telephone “Com: 
pany shortly after her graduation from 
Vineland I ligh School. And so twenty 
years later, by the same kind of quick 
thinking that had helped to save her 
own life, Marjorie helped to save the 
life of another. 


A story with an O. Henry twist, yes! 
But a true one! And one we think is a 
pretty good illustration of how tele 
phone people like to give “that extra 
touch of helpfulness.” 











Only STEEL can do so many jobs 





CHILDREN ARE SAFER. And so are pets, when good- 
looking, strong steel fence gently restrains them 
from giving way to wanderlust. United States Steel 
specializes in fence .. . all kinds . . . from famous 
U-S‘S American Fence for farm, ranch, zoo and 
garden to equally famous Cyclone Fence for estate, 
factory, airport, school and other public property. 


FAMOUS CABLES. Since their very beginning, a plant that has long been 
a y g 


a part of United States Steel, furnished the Tiger Brand Wire Rope 
cables for San Francisco's beloved cable cars. Meanwhile, U. S. Steel 
has helped San Francisco and all America grow through the years... by 
supplying the steel that is the backbone of our nation, the steel that 
is helping, beyond all other materials, to build a better America. 





PILFER-PROOF PACKAGES. One of the best protections against pilfering yet devised is 
to strap packages securely with tough U-S-S Gerrard Steel Strapping. Then they’ll 
travel safely the world over, whether they weigh only a few pounds or many tons. 
The strapping machine in the picture, developed by United States Steel, ties, twists 
and cuts the sturdy steel straps all at the same time, merely by the flip of a handle. 





UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, 436 Seventh Ave., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. Subsidiaries: AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY * AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY and CYCLONE FENCE 
NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY » OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY ¢ TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY e UNION SUPPLY COMPANY © UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT 
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GUTTERS GO ON FOREVER. After he fin- 
ishes installing these gutters and down- 
spouts, this home owner will never have 
to paint or repair them. For they're 
made from U-S‘S 18-8 Stainless Steel 

. rust-proof as well as handsome in 
appearance. First cost is final cost. 
U.S. Steel provides stainless steel for 
many products (from auto trim to kitch- 
ensinks) that last longer,saveyou money. 















HANG A ROOM IN MID-AIR. Quietest spot in the world is this room designed 
by engineers of the Bell Telephone Laboratories for scientific study of sound. 
The ingenious steel cable floor which lets sound waves pass through to be 
absorbed below, utilizes specially matched U-S‘S American Quality Springs, 
(inset) developed by U. S. Steel to give just the right tension to each cable. 


Listen to. . . The Theatre Guild on the Air, presented every Sunday evening by United States Steel. 
National Broadcasting Company, coast-to-coast network. Consult your newspaper for time and station. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


DIVISION « CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION * COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY « CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL CORPORATION * GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY 
COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY + UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY « VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
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GREYHOUND  __ ®ivinser 





“GREYHOUND COVERS OUR NATIONAL 
TERRITORY — LIKE A BLANKET!” 








VERY BUSINESS MAN KNOWS that 1950 is a “hard selling” year, 
E with more active competition all along the line —and with 
the overhead cost of sales assuming new importance. 

That’s where Greyhound comes into your picture! To the sales 
executive, Greyhound offers a thorough coverage of market areas 
... at about a third the cost of private car operation—and at large 
savings compared with other public transportation. 

To the man on the road, Greyhound provides direct service on 
high-frequency schedules—from cities to small towns, industrial 
centers, and sales areas not conveniently reached by any other 
travel. The result is more sales contacts per day—much-needed 
relaxation between calls—full freedom from driving strain. 


——7 ee ws 
ass” <“ —_ 


“ITS FREQUENT SERVICE HELPS ME 
MAKE MORE CALLS PER DAY” 











“REACHES A LOT OF FINE SALES is 
AREAS - NOT SERVED BY OTHER TRANSPORTATION 





“CUTS SALES OVERHEAD ON EVERY 
TRIP—ANO THATS IMPORTANT THIS YEAR!“ 





*GETS ME THERE REFRESHED 





READY TO 00 MY BEST SELLING” 
——— | 
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A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 





Deahlwok-Beede 


Tre Correspondent Thomas Dozier 
and Yakov Malik, Soviet delegate to 
the United Nations, occupied adjoining 
chairs recently in London’s Savoy Ho- 
tel barber shop. Part way through their 
joint shearing Do- 
zier heard Comrade 
Malik summon a 
page boy, to whom 
he gave half a crown 
and instructions to 
get him a copy of 
Time. When the boy 
returned with a2 
copy, Malik took it, 
looked at the cover and gruffed: “This 
is not it; this is last week’s issue; I've 
read that one. Don’t they have a new 
Time up there?” 


The top Soviet U.N. delegate’s de- 
votion to Time was interesting news to 
me. It prompted me to look through a 
batch of recent cables from our news 
bureaus and correspondents overseas. 
Here are some excerpts from 
them, giving more news about 
Time readers and attitudes 
toward Time abroad: 


Italy’s chief-of-state, Luigi 
Einaudi, according to Rome 
Bureau Chief George Jones, 
has taken to reading Time 
during his morning bath. His 
explanation: “It’s just the convenient 
size, and you can go on reading even 
if it gets wet.” 


Guglielmo Emanuel, editor-in-chief 
of Milan’s Corriere Della Sera, Italy's 
most influential newspaper, has man- 
aged to fill the wartime gap in his file 
of Tmte, to which he has subscribed 
from our first year of publication. A 
back-of-the-book fan, he told Jones: 
“No other magazine popularizes medi- 
cine, science, etc. in the same way— 
easy to read, but not superficial.” 


Correspondent Jones also reported a 
conversation he overheard at a recent 
social gathering. An American living in 
Rome was giving another middle-aged 
American matron her opinion of the 
“disgraceful” way Time had written 
about one of her favorite foreign poli- 
ticians. “I think Tre ought to be 
barred,” she said. “I wouldn’t know 
about that,” her friend replied. “I just 
don’t bother to read Time.” “Well,” 
said the first lady, “if you read it every 
week like I do, you'd be as mad as Iam!” 


London reports that during an inter- 
view England’s Queen Elizabeth set one 
of our correspondents back on his heels 
with a detailed discussion of Trme’s 





style and content. Another correspond- 
ent, who had been seeing Winston 
Churchill about the third volume of his 
Second World War, now appearing seri- 
ally in Lire and the New York Times, 
said that Churchill reports that he runs 
through Tre immediately on receiv- 
ing it. Correspondent Cranston Jones 
passed along the following complaint 
from his doctor: “So many of my pa- 
tients read the Medicine section of 
Tie that I have to read the blasted 
magazine just to know what they're 
talking about.” 


A few weeks ago the deputy chief of 
Western Germany’s Communists de- 
nounced Tire to Frankfurt Corre- 
spondent Chief David Richardson as 

“the most vulgar, Red-baiting publica- 
tion I know.” “Vulgar or not,” Rich- 
ardson cabled, “we can call Communist 
headquarters and make an appointment 
to see any of the leaders at any time.” 


Western Zone German newspapers 
translate and reprint Tre stories al- 
most every week. The editors are usu- 
ally very conscientious about 
giving Time credit for each 
reprint. Not long ago, how- 
ever, the Frankfurt Abend- 
post front-paged our story on 
German war brides in Amer- 
ica, attributing it to “Our 
Own Correspondent” in New 
York. Richardson phoned the 
editor to ask why he had 
called Tre his own correspondent in 
the U.S. “Can you name a better 
one?” asked the editor. Said Richard- 

“That one stopped me.” 


Richardson said that the Berlitz 

schools in Germany are now using 

Time in their courses, and that an Eng- 

lish instructor told him:“We find it the 

very best means 

of acquainting our i 

students with the / = 

American idiom.” 

That idiom, ne ) 

ever, is often baf- 

fling. Says Rich- vi 

ardson: Even our oot 

German employees 

find many phrases in Tre puzzling 

and come to us to have them trans- 

lated. Some questions: “What does this 

expression ‘get cracking’ mean?” 

“What is a Toni?” “What are daisy 

hams?” “Why do you say ‘cool’ cash?” 

“What kind of man is a square?” 
Sample answers usually begin, “Well, 


you see—in the United States...” 
Cordially, 


puree 
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Water aplenty f for your new plant 


/ Ya i} f' ...on the Water Level Route 


Is abundant water a must for your new plant? You'll 
find that need easy to fill along New York Central’s 
well-named Water Level Route. 


Central tracks follow both banks of the Hudson and 
Mohawk Rivers. They serve the Great Lakes cities from 
Buffalo and Niagara Falls to Chicago. They reach the 
Ohio River at Pittsburgh, Cincinnati and Cairo... the 
Mississippi itself at St. Louis. 


WATER PLUS INDUSTRY'S THREE M’s—Ample water 
is only one advantage of a “Central” location. For, on 
New York Central, you’re central to all of industry’s 
three M’s ... Markets, Materials, Manpower. 


Concentrated in the area New York Central serves 
are 52% of America’s buying power, 60% of its coal 
production, 64% of its skilled labor. Here, too, are the 
modern ports that handle 85% of U. S. Atlantic trade. 

















EASY WAY TO FIND A “CENTRAL” LOCATION—Let 
New York Central's industrial experts do your / 
preliminary hunting. They know this area. They / 
can help you reap the fall advantage from this ~ 
Railroad's multimillion-dollar improvement pro- 
gram. And their help is yours for the asking! Write 
Industrial Development Dept., Room 1314-B, New 
York Central, 466 Lexington Ave., New York 17, 
New York. 





New York Central 


The Smooth Water Level Route 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





THE NATION 
"Cease Forthwith" 


Just to prove that he was doing what 
he was told, John Lewis issued a second 
order to his miners: “Cease forthwith all 
stoppages and return to work without 
delay.” 

The order, and a report that blamed 
the operators’ “obstructive tactics” for 
the long stalemate in negotiations, went 
out to United Mine Workers locals. But 
early this week thousands of Lewis’ miners 
were still disregarding his instructions. 
The nation’s coal mines were still closed. 

Whether John Lewis actually meant his 
miners to go back, only Lewis could say, 
and the cat had his tongue. But of the 
facts of the situation there was no doubt. 
As his miners continued to disobey him, 
the better his bargaining position—if not 
his legal position—had become. 

Federal Judge Richmond Keech, who 
had ordered Lewis to send his men back 
to work, ordered the U.M.W. into court 
later this weck. The union would have to 
show why it should not be held in con- 
tempt of the Taft-Hartley injunction that 
its men were defying. With his two in- 
structions on the record, Lewis himself 
had an obvious defense. In any case, that 
argument might drag out. Meanwhile, 
what about the coal? What was the coun- 
try’s defense against a strike that brought 
about economic paralysis? Harry Truman 
had declared that he had no right to seize 
the mines and did not want it. 

While the grim farce continued, the 
emergency had become real. Steel plants 
prepared to shut down and coal was ra- 
tioned to city-dwellers. Power was cut, 
railroad service curtailed. Estimates were 
that the country as a whole had only eight 
days’ supply of coal; some areas were al- 
ready down to almost nothing. 

This week, as the Administration pon- 
dered what to do next, Lewis haughtily 
sat down again to talk things over with 
the operators. 


THE PRESIDENCY 
Serene & Undaunted 


It was a quiet little party, given for 48 
guests by Connecticut’s Senator Brien 
McMahon at Washington’s swank 1925 F 
Street Club, and Harry Truman was in re- 
laxed good humor. After dinner, he sat 
down on a big davenport and fell into 
conversation with Political Columnist Ar- 
thur Krock, head of the New York Times’s 
Washington bureau and one of the capital’s 


most indefatigable diners-out. Truman 
talked easily and candidly, rambling over 
a wide range of subjects. What he said was 
wonderful, Krock told the President, and 
could he print it? Truman said sure, and if 
Krock wanted to hear more, he would be 
glad to see him at the White House. 
Last week, somewhat mufiled in Pundit 





Joun Lewis 
The cat had his tongue. 


Krock’s orotund prose, the exclusive inter- 
view with President Truman appeared in 
the New York Times (see Press). 

In the Center. The man he sat down to 
talk with, Krock reported, was “a serene 
President,” with “undiminished confidence 
in the triumph of humanity’s better nature 
and the progress of his own efforts to 
achieve abiding peace . . . He sits in the 
center of the troubled and frightened world 
. . - But the penumbra of doubt and fear 
in which the American nation pursues its 
greatest and most perilous adventure. . . 
stops short of him. Visitors find him un- 
daunted and sure that, whether in his time 
or thereafter, a way will be discovered to 
preserve the world from destruction.” 

The President talked freely and infor- 
mally of his first dealings with the Rus- 
sians and his growing realization of the 


difficulties he faced. He recalled with 
what good will he had gone to Potsdam, 
prepared to offer help for reconstruction 
of Russia as well as the rest of the world; 
he found that all Stalin wanted to talk 
about was the abrupt end of lend-lease. 

To abolish lend-lease at the time was a 
mistake, Harry Truman admitted, but he 
was “new” then. The papers had been 
prepared for Roosevelt and represented a 
Government decision. He felt there was 
nothing else he could do but sign. He had 
no staff and no Cabinet of his own. Now 
he has both. 

The Last Vestige. The President, as 
translated and interpreted by Krock, went 
on: 

The agreement the Russians made at 
Yalta to enter the war against Japan was 
the only one they ever kept, out of nearly 
40. He has no hope they will keep any 
which now it would be good policy to seek. 
When the Russians blocked East-West 
trade after Potsdam, he began to lose the 
last vestige of hope for agreement. When 
he learned that the Kremlin was concealing 
from the Russian people all the facts about 
U.S. wartime aid and U.S. offers for recon- 
struction, that last vestige disappeared. 

The real trouble with the Russians, the 
President told Krock, is that they are still 
suffering from a complex of fear and in- 
feriority where the U.S. is concerned. If a 
campaign had not been in progress in 1948, 
he would have sent Chief Justice Vinson 
to try to straighten out Stalin and the 
other Russian leaders on this and on our 
real intentions. Maybe that will be the 
thing to do some time. But in nothing 
must we show any sign of weakness, be- 
cause there is none in our attitude. 

Overall Objective. Looking over the 
domestic scene, Truman insisted that he 
hates deficit spending as much as Harry 
Byrd, but that the present red-ink budget 
is only temporary. Besides, there wouldn't 
be any deficit spending if the Republican 
Congress had not cut income taxes. His 
overall objective was steadily to expand 
the economy to absorb the million and a 
half young people who come into it an- 
nually and such expansion would in itself 
wipe out the deficit by increasing national 
income. This cannot be done without the 
measures outlined in the Fair Deal. 

It was on a sort of global Fair Deal that 
Harry Truman placed his firmest hopes for 
the ultimate barrier to Communist ex- 
pansion, The globe shows vast areas in- 
habited by hundreds of millions of people 
who want to improve their lot, he told 
Krock, and this can be done with our 
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Mrs. GARDNER, PRESIDENT TRUMAN, CHARLES LuCKMAN, BILL BoYLe 
Filets, traffic lights and the Great Emancipator. 


American surpluses and with a moderate 
amount of our assistance, financial and 
technical. Said the President: When that 
is done, the chief threat of international 
Communism will pass. 


DEMOCRATS 
Mink & Orchids 


With the 1950 elections in the offing, 
the Democrats swore that their annual 
Jefferson-Jackson Dinner would be the 
most stupendous political clambake of all 
time—a combination revival meeting and 
war dance calculated not only to inflame 
the faithful and extract $100 from each, 
but to terrorize and stupefy the G.O.P. 
By the appointed night last week, there 
could be no denying that they had indeed 
engineered something almost comparable 
to the Burning of Rome. 

Washington’s echoing, four-acre Na- 
tional Guard Armory was bedizened with 
a staggering yardage of red, white & blue 
bunting, surmounted by enormous photo 
murals (including one of the Lincoln Me- 
morial, on the apparent theory that the 
emancipator was too good for the G.O.P.). 
The speakers’ table was aglow with the 
beaming faces of the President and Vice 
President, Democratic Chairman Bill 
Boyle & wife, Mrs. O. Max Gardner, widow 
of the late Under Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Lever Bros.’ Ex-President Charles 
Luckman and fourscore or more Cabinet 
officers, governors and big-shot Demo- 
crats from coast to coast. The 523 tables 
at which 5,300 ordinary diners sat, elbow 
to elbow on folding chairs, were fitted 
out with red, white, blue or starred table- 
cloths, thus creating a huge facsimile of 
a US. flag. 

Moth-Eaten Scarecrow. Despite the 
confusion and the roaring babble set off 
by the throngs on the floor and in the gal- 
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leries, dinner was deftly served. To the 
unconcealed awe of all, the filet mignon 
was hot when it arrived. The food had 
been prepared in the kitchens of the May- 
flower and Statler Hotels and had been 
rushed to the armory in special heater- 
equipped trucks. An army of 625 waiters 
was on hand to serve it. The serving- 
men were drilled as meticulously as a 
troop of light cavalry and they were con- 
trolled by an intricate traffic-light system: 
when the lights turned red, they retired 
from the floor; when the lights flashed 
green, they charged forth en masse to 
clear or serve, 

There were a few drawbacks. The ar- 
mory was so big that the music and enter- 
tainment (Singers Phil Regan and Lena 
Horne, Dancers Sally & Tony DeMarco) 
might have been off in Kalamazoo. It was 
all but impossible to ogle the dignitaries 
at the head table. Hundreds of Govern- 
ment executives were forced to parade up 
& down in front of it so their bosses could 
see that they had not shirked their po- 
litical duty by staying home and saving 
the admission charge.* 

But when President Harry S. Truman 
rose to launch Democratic campaigning 
for 1950, there was a stirring salvo of 
applause and whistles from the multi- 
tude. The gist of his speech: that the 
Republican party had “insulted the in- 
telligence of the American people” when 
they “dragged out the same old moth- 
eaten scarecrow of socialism” as an issue 
in the 1950 elections. 


% The 20% federal admission tax, which 12,000 
Republican diners paid at their recent $1-a-box 
supper, did not apply to the Jefferson-Jackson 
Dinner. The instead of selling tickets 
like the Republicans, the Democrats had accepted 
$roo contributions from the 5,300 guests and in 
turn had given them complimentary passes to the 
dinner. 


reason: 


Like a Cuttlefish. He set to work to 
demonstrate that the G.O.P., “the party 
of negative inaction [which] is always 
against things,” had been saying the same 
thing in different words ever since 1933. 
“Out of the great progress of this country 
. « « [they] have learned nothing . . . all 
they do is croak, ‘socialism.’ 

“It is perfectly safe to be against so- 
cialism,” he said. “But”—looking around 
at the orchids, mink and dinner jackets in 
the huge hall—“how in the world can the 
Republicans persuade people that all you 
Democrats . . . are Socialists? 

“The Republicans,” he cried, building 
up to his punch line, “sit around waiting 
for us to make a proposal. Then they re- 
act with an outburst of scare words. They 
are like a cuttlefish that squirts out a 
cloud of black ink whenever its slumber 
is disturbed!” 

The President, as was to be expected, 
sat down to a fine burst of applause. But 
the speech, one on which his advisers had 
labored for days (it referred to “the peo- 
ple” 25 different times, and to Franklin 
Roosevelt only once), did not fire up the 
crowd the way Harry Truman’s off-the- 
arm oratory often does. The Democrats, 
in fact, acted almost as sedately as Repub- 
licans throughout the whole affair. But 
they had given a dramatic demonstration 
of confidence and well-being and had 
chipped in $530,000, of which a warming 
$450,000 went to their already bulging 
campaign fund. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 
Man of the Hour 


By his own admission, gregarious, blus- 
tering Defense Secretary Louis Johnson 
is a man with an elephant-thick hide. But 
the mounting charges that his heavy- 
footed economy was wrecking U.S. de- 
fenses stung him last week into a trumpet- 
ing roar of defiance: “The defenses of the 
United States as of today are, in the 
opinion of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, my- 
self, and the President, sufficient unto 
the needs of the hour.” 

That was not quite saying, as he had 
the week before, that U.S. defenses were 
“in grand shape.” But it seemed on the 
face of it almost as far from the truth. 
After eleven months in office, Louis John- 
son’s belligerent optimism was beginning 
to sound a little tinny. Items: 

q By bottling up $615 million of the 
funds voted by Congress for a 58-group 
Air Force, the Administration has cut 
airplane procurement so heavily that the 
Air Force will be reduced, in four years, 
to 38 groups. Tactical squadrons are with- 
ering to nothing, and the Air Force, with 
a minimum of heavy bombers, is also 
dangerously short of first-line fighters, 
one of the nation’s prime defenses against 
airborne atomic-bomb attacks. 

@ Navy carrier air groups have been cut 
from 14 to nine in the new budget. The 
Marine Corps’ ready combat outfits have 
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been cut from eleven landing battalions 
to six. Of the Marines’ 23 crack fighter 
squadrons, eleven have been closed out 
for economy. 

@ In the U.S. there is only one Army di- 
vision that approaches top combat effi- 
ciency in training, material and person- 
nel. Even war’s double time required a 
full year to bring a division to fighting 
shape. 

@ Expert and irreplaceable ordnance 
workers have been fired from the Rock 
Island and Watervliet arsenals, have drift- 
ed to other jobs. Gone was a priceless 
reservoir of talent. 

The U.S. still has no defensive radar 
screen, no adequate protection against 
new-type Russian submarines. 

It was true that Johnson had cut his 
civilian payrolls by 157,542—with 11,- 
coo yet to go. And even his severest crit- 
ics were willing to add that he had 
squeezed some fat and inefficiency out of 
the armed services. The trouble was that 
he had also ruthlessly sliced away muscle, 
where muscle was never more urgently 
needed. If by these methods Louis John- 
son actually thought he could muster a 
force “sufficient unto the needs of the 
hour,” it was obvious that Johnson & Co. 
didn’t know what time it was, 


THE CONGRESS 
World Architects 


For a fortnight the members of the 
special Senate Foreign Relations subcom- 
mittee had sat with furrowed brows, lis- 
tening intently to eight different propos- 
als for taking apart and reassembling the 
world. By last week their files were 
stacked with thick mimeographed state- 
ments and their heads whirled from the 
barrage of testimony. 

“Stalin is winning the 





cold war,” 


warned white-thatched Will Clayton, one- 
time Under Secretary of State. “Even if 
we should be so fortunate as to escape an- 
other shooting war there will hardly be 
any occasion for great rejoicing if we find 
ourselves . . . isolated politically and eco- 
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nomically, our friends picked off one by 
one and added to Russia’s satellites . . .” 

Sincerity & Good Will. Clayton was 
speaking for the Atlantic Union Commit- 
tee, headed by former Supreme Court 
Justice Owen Roberts. Atlantic Union 
was a lineal descendant of Union Now, 
founded and expounded by Clarence 
Streit, longtime crusader for a union of 
free peoples. Its blueprint envisioned a 
political, military and economic federa- 
tion of the original seven North Atlantic 
Treaty nations (U.S., Canada, Britain, 
France, The Netherlands, Belgium and 
Luxembourg ). 

Others were working towards much the 
same goal by somewhat different paths: 
ex-marine Cord Meyer Jr., whose United 
World Federalists was designed to trans- 
form the U.N. itself into a world govern- 
ment; Hamilton Fish Armstrong, editor 
of Foreign Affairs, who urged the “faith- 
ful members” of U.N. to bypass the So- 
viet veto and go on about their pressing 
business; Ely Culbertson, high priest of 
contract bridge, who wanted an interna- 
tional land, sea and air force (drawn 
principally from small nations) to pre- 
vent aggression. 

No one doubted the sincerity or good 
will of any of the planners. All were bold 
and imaginative. They had in common a 
mingled sense of urgency and high ideals. 
But their congressional audience listened 
with increasing skepticism. 

Pertinent Questions. The skepticism 
was reinforced by Assistant Secretary of 
State John D. Hickerson, who brought 
up some painfully realistic facts. He raised 
a pertinent question: “Just how far are 
we willing to go in compromising our 
way of life and our institutions?” Was 
the U.S. willing to agree to common citi- 
zenship, a common currency and taxes, a 
common standard of living within any 
federation? Who, he asked, could be sure 
that other nations would agree that the 
laws and institutions of the U.S. should 
be the basis for world government? Said 
Hickerson: “How far would the Ameri- 
can people be prepared to go in altering 





STREIT 
Urgency, skepticism and high ideals. 
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our form of government? Are they pre- 
pared to have the representatives of the 
American people a minority in the parlia- 
ment of such a union?” 

The U.S., added Hickerson, was al- 
ready moving as rapidly gs practicable to- 
ward closer world relations through the 
Atlantic pact, ECA and the U.N. “The 
establishment at this time of such a fed- 
eration,” said Hickerson, “far from pro- 
viding additional strength, could be a 
source of weakness and greater internal 
divisions.” 

The Senators seemed to agree. By 
week’s end they were beginning to feel 
like bewildered home builders who had 
listened to too many architects. They 
limited witnesses sternly to five minutes 
and indicated that they would settle for a 
resolution pledging renewed U.S. support 
to the aims and ideals of U.N.—which, 
after all, was only five years old. 


Dixie Victory 

Square-jawed little James C. Davis of 
Georgia could hardly wait for the chap- 
lain to finish the House’s opening prayer. 
At the sound of the “Amen” he was on 
his feet demanding a quorum call. It was 
the opening gun in a new Dixiecrat fili- 
buster designed to prevent the FEPC bill 
from coming to the floor under the special 
rules of “Calendar Wednesday.” Through 
most of the session the swinging doors to 
the chamber banged back & forth with 
metronomic regularity as the members 
scurried to answer eight different roll calls. 
Each swallowed up about 40 minutes. 

Finally, shiny-pated Speaker Sam Ray- 
burn, who has a Texan's distaste for 
FEPC itself, brushed aside two more 
Southern appeals for adjournment and 
ordered the District of Columbia Com- 
mittee to call up any measures it had on 
tap. If it had none, FEPC supporters 
would be next at bat—and that was pre- 
cisely what the Dixie-controlled District 
Committee wanted to avoid. For the rest 
of the day its members kept the House in 
meandering debate on the question of in- 
corporating the Girl Scouts, enlivening 
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the discussion occasionally with a few 
bitter sideswipes at FEPC, 

“We are told,” drawled Mississippi’s 
red-haired Bill Colmer, “that [FEPC] 
would prevent discrimination in private 
employment because of race, color, creed 
or national origin”. . . but the proponents 
. « - do not point out that it is the most 
flagrant proposal for the regimentation 
of business . . .” 

The Dixiecrats saw FEPC as an uncon- 
stitutional, Communist-inspired plot to 
force unwanted employees on unwilling 
employers, an attempt to legislate what 
only persuasion and education could 
achieve. With the South in full control, 
there was not much chance for the FEPC 
counter-argument: that FEPC did not 
deny an employer’s right to hire & fire on 
merit, that it specified only that religion 
or race could not be a factor in employ- 
ment, that local FEPC plans had already 
proved workable in states like New York. 

Though both Republicans and Demo- 
crats were solidly committed to FEPC in 
their party platforms, neither seemed will- 
ing to bring the fight for the bill into the 
open. By a 6-6 vote next day the power- 
ful Rules Committee—which gives the red 
or green light for full-dress House debate 
—again refused a go-ahead for FEPC. 
Four Democrats and two Republicans 
voted for it; four Southern Democrats 
and two Republicans voted against. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
What Kind of Party? 


Sometimes harmony is an overrated 
political virtue, and this was one of the 
times, thought Pennsylvania’s bluff, able 
Republican Governor James H. Duff. Said 
Big Jim: “We might as well get this fight 
over with and see what kind of party this 
is going to be.” 

Redheaded, 67-year-old Jim Duff was 
locked in a rousing fight with the moss- 
grown, reactionary forces of bright-eyed, 
apple-cheeked, 87-year-old Joe Grundy. 
The battleground was the May primaries, 
when Duff will run for the Senate nom- 
ination against John C. Kunkel, a faith- 
ful, colorless Grundyman now serving his 
sixth lackluster term in Congress. More 
than any platform or pronouncements, 
the outcome might well determine. the 
course and fate of the Republican Party 
in 1952. 

Service & Sewers. Jim Duff had ex- 
plained what kind of party he wanted in 
a telegram to the G.O.P. committee draft- 
ing the new Republican “platform” (TmeE, 
Feb. 20). It was a party that is “broad 
and not exclusive, a party of service and 
not of privilege, a party that is progres- 
sive and not backsliding, a party that is 
constructive and not petty.” That was 
not Joe Grundy’s party. 

But Jim Duff was used to twisting the 
tail of Joe Grundy’s powerful Pennsyl- 
vania Manufacturers’ Association. He had 
taken on the P.M.A, as soon as he became 
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governor in 1946, had licked them to a 
standstill ever since. He had outraged 
Grundymen by insisting that manufac- 
turers purify or divert their wastes from 
the state’s polluted rivers and streams, by 
forcing mine operators to reforest the 
huge scars made by strip mining, by 
establishing public recreation areas and 
raising unemployment insurance. He had 
tangled with Joe Grundy again at the 
1948 convention when he refused to clam- 
ber aboard the Dewey bandwagon. Now 
both sides recognized that the struggle 
was at a crucial stage. 


Joe GRuNDY 
No truce. 





Baited Harmony. For months there 
had been more private talk and public 
acrimony than Pennsylvania had heard for 
years. Not even the staunchest Grundy- 
man believed there was much chance of 
defeating Duff as the senatorial nominee. 
Instead, Grundy forces concentrated their 
fire on the governorship, which carries 
with it the most potent patronage—dis- 
posal of 40,000 state jobs. They pro- 
duced a “harmony candidate”’—Colonel 
Jay Cooke, a retired Philadelphia invest- 
ment banker and a Purple Heart veteran 
of both world wars. Cooke was not a com- 
pletely orthodox Grundyite; he had been 
one of Harold Stassen’s key men in 1948. 

Big Jim Duff, no man for compromise 
when the battle is going, refused the bait. 
If Jay Cooke had Grundy’s support, he 
said flatly, then Cooke was not for Duff. 
Last week Duff summoned the more 
sympathetic of the state’s 67 county 
chairmen to Hershey to pick a slate. 
Fifty-one of them or their representa- 
tives showed up. But many of them, 
more interested in patronage than princi- 
ple, obviously preferred Cooke to bitter 
intra-party strife. 

Time for Decision. One by one, Duff- 
men called in the waverers and turned on 
the heat for Duff's own candidate for 
governor, Superior Court Judge John S. 
Fine of Nanticoke. “This is the time for 
decision,” Duff told them. “If the Re- 
publicans of Pennsylvania don’t want to 
go ahead, then I’m not the guy to repre- 
sent them.” When the showdown came, 
Duff had won the endorsement for Sena- 
tor by acclamation and Judge Fine had 
been picked for governor by a thumping 
majority of 42 to 5. 

Dufi’s victory made it almost certain 
that the fight would carry over into the 
May primary itself. There was no sign 
of a truce. Grundymen pointedly noted 
that the county chairmen supporting Fine 
represented less than half of the Repub- 
lican vote. They hinted darkly that if 
they lost the primary, they would under- 
cut Duff at election time when he would 
run against Fair Dealing Senator Francis 
Myers. Duff accepted the challenge. Said 
he: “We will defeat Grundyism in the 
primary or the Democrats will defeat it 
in November.” 


VITAL STATISTICS 


Jingling Jeans 

The nation’s jeans jingled cheerily last 
year with a near-record $209.8 billion in 
personal income—just a clink and tinkle 
below the alltime high of $211.9 billion in 
1948. Landlords, merchants, and other 
unincorporated businessmen made 9.5% 
less than they had the year before. But pay 
envelopes ($133.5 billion), dividends and 
interest payments were even higher. Only 
the farmers had cause to wonder if there 
were holes in their pockets: the nation’s 
agricultural income of $18.4 billion was 
down 20% from 1948’s $23.1 billion. 
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TRIALS 


Harry's Day in Court 

As his perjury case dragged through its 
third month in San Francisco’s federal 
court, Harry Renton Bridges had begun to 
seem the forgotten man at his own trial. 
The spotlight had wavered for weeks be- 
tween the Government’s backslid-Red 
witnesses and Defense Attorney Vincent 
Hallinan, whose apoplectic conduct had 
brought him a six-month sentence (which 
was deferred) for contempt of court. But 
last week Harry Bridges finally had the 
full blaze of the limelight all to himself. 

At 48, his wavy pompadour was flecked 
with grey and his bony face was pale and 
lined. But as he sat in the witness chair, he 
cocked his impressive beak at the prose- 
cution’s attorneys with a parakeet’s as- 
surance. His Australian snarl was as sar- 
donic as ever, as he tried to refute the 
Government’s charges—that he had been 
a Communist and had lied in denying it 
when he became a citizen in 1945. 

“Utterly Ridiculous." Bridges had no 
apologies to offer. In repeating his life 
story and describing the evolution of his 
longshoremen’s union, he described him- 
self as an old-fashioned radical who took 
the help of Communists or anyone else if 
it meant helping the union. But he denied 
that the comrades had ever controlled 
him. “I don’t want to boast,” he said, 
“but I’ve forgotten more about the water- 
front than [they] ever knew. It’s utterly 
ridiculous . . .” 

Why hadn't he signed up with the C.P. 
himself? “I was no fool,” he said. “It 
wasn’t a question of agreement or dis- 
agreement with the Communist Party so 
much except that it would subject me to 
deportation.” 

During Bridges’ three days of direct 
testimony, spectators seemed fascinated, 
not only by his rasping assurance, but by 
his astringent and stinging humor, His 
audience roared with laughter when he 
happily recounted what happened after he 
discovered FBI men were searching his 
room in Manhattan’s Edison Hotel in 
1940. He typed a series of mysterious 
notes, tore them up, and planted them in 
his wastebasket; then he rented a room 
in a nearby hotel and nightly watched 
through binoculars as the G-men tried to 
put .the pieces together. 

"Rats & Stool Pigeons." Bridges lost 
neither his poise nor his apparent fascina- 
tion for his own voice during a long and 
repetitive cross-examination at the hands 
of soft-spoken Special Prosecutor F. Jo- 
seph (“Jiggs”) Donohue. 

He talked volubly and on the party line 
when asked his opinions on foreign affairs. 
Of China: “The people have taken over as 
they did here in 1776—it’s a people’s rev- 
olution.” On Britain: “If you dare to 
strike, troops come in and shoot you 
down.” Of the occupation of Poland: 
“The country had collapsed and Russia 
figured she was going to be invaded.” But 
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he seldom missed a chance to throw in a 
scornful gibe: “These days, people trying 
to find out where you stand on the U.S. 
don’t ask you that, but where you stand 
on Russia or Greece.” When the prosecu- 
tor cracked, “You use the word ‘line’ with 
facility, don’t you?” Bridges said blandly, 
“I’m a sailor, Mr. Donohue.” 

Point by point, Bridges denied the 
Government’s charges that he had attend- 
ed secret meetings of the Communist Par- 
ty’s top brass. He assailed the Govern- 
ment witnesses with venom, as “liars, rats 
and stool pigeons,” continually reminded 
the jury that the Government had tried 
unsuccessfully to prove him a Communist 
twice before. In talking of the Govern- 
ment’s most convincing witness—News- 





Associated Press 
Harry Bripces 
No fool. 


man George Wilson, who charged that he 
had seen Bridges at a Communist meeting 
in San Francisco—the longshore leader 
cried: “[They were] pointing a gun at 
him. He looked like a guy who was about 
to croak because he was telling a lie and it 
might land me in jail.” 

"This Is My Country." In seven days 
on the stand he steadfastly refused to 
speak a single harsh word against the 
Communists. But he insisted that he had 
never crossed the Red threshold. “This is 
my country,” said Bridges. “I don’t be- 
lieve Russia wants to make war on us, but 
if she does. . . the people of the U.S. will 
fight and so will I...” 

By week’s end it was obvious that Har- 
ry Bridges had been his own best witness. 
Nobody—most of all Prosecutor Donohue 
—wanted to predict the trial’s outcome. 
Said the prosecutor, wryly, to a group of 
law students: “Gentlemen, if you study 
hard... you might eventually be given the 
honor of trying the sixth Bridges case.” 


DISASTER 


Late Train Home 

A little before 10 p.m., Train No. 175 
left Babylon and, rattling off through the 
suburban towns along the south shore of 
Long Island, headed west for Manhattan. 
A little after 10 p.m., 38 miles away, 
Train No. 192 left the Long Island Rail 
Road’s dingy underground terminal in 
Manhattan’s Pennsylvania Station, clat- 
tered through the tunnel under the East 
River and headed east. In the two electric 
trains, their lives converging noisily at a 
speed of 50 m.p.h., were some 1,000 
passengers. 

No. 192’s twelve cars were carrying 
home the Long Island commuters who 
had stayed on after dinner to work late 
or to spend an evening in the city. Martin 
Steeil, 31, an automobile insurance under- 
writer, a veteran of the North African 
and German campaigns, had been bowl- 
ing with the men from his .office. Steeil’s 
wife and two-year-old son were wait- 
ing for him in Rockville Centre. Ray- 
mond Miller, 49, vice president of an 
insurance company, had been cleaning 
up his business before the weekend. He 
had just missed the 9:03 and had phoned 
his wife in Merrick, L.I. that he would 
be an hour late getting home. John Weeks, 
30, a contributing editor of Time and a 
PT-boat skipper in the Pacific war, had 
been to a Mexican movie on which he 
was planning to do a story. Weeks’s wife 
and two small sons were waiting for him 
in Merrick. Steeil, Miller, Weeks and 
twoscore others rode in the head car, 
the smoker, some reading the night’s 
newspapers, most of them sunk in bore- 
dom, a few sunk in sleep. 

No. 192 rushed and jolted eastward 
through Kew Gardens, Jamaica, St. Al- 
bans, Valley Stream, the boringly famil- 
iar, dirty, rickety commuters’ run—al- 
ways unpleasant, usually late and hope- 
lessly snarled in rush hours and bad 
weather, No. 175 rushed and jolted west- 
ward—through Lindenhurst, Amityville, 
Seaford, Freeport—and pulled into Rock- 
ville Centre. 

The Gantlet. In Rockville Centre 
(pop. 20,000), where the tracks run at 
street level right through the town, Long 
Island trains for many years have jammed 
up street traffic at rush hours, have killed 
nine persons and injured 24 in the past 
twelve years in grade-crossing accidents. 
State and railroad, at long last, were 
building an overpass. While the work was 
going on, trains were being run, one way 
at a time, over about 2,000 feet of 
“gantlet” tracks—with the left rail of 
the westbound track inside the eastbound 
rails. (A gantlet eliminates the need for 
a switch.) 

Having picked up its Rockville Centre 
passengers, No. 175 headed up the gant- 
let toward New York City again. James 
Markin, in the motorman’s cubicle, start- 
ed to pick up speed, had time only to 
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The night had split open. 


yank his whistle before disaster struck. 

Apparently disregarding a warning 
jock signal, apparently blind to the glare 
of No. 175’s approaching headlight, Mo- 
torman Jacob Kiefer took No. 192 down 
the section of double track and roared 
on into the gantlet. Markin’s whistle 
was a shrill and hopeless warning of 
the rending crash of steel on steel as the 
two trains collided. 

The head cars plowed along each oth- 
er’s flanks, peeling back the sides with a 
shriek of tearing metal, rolling up steel, 
seats, hats, briefcases, newspapers, human 
bodies into two great, tortured wads of 
debris at the ends of the cars. The second 
car of No. 175 buckled, jumped the track 
and fell against the embankment of the 
new overpass. The trains came to a stand- 
still in a second of dark and shuddering 
silence. 

The Nightmare. Stunned by the dread- 
ful roar of the collision, Mrs. Evelyn Mc- 
Tootle, proprietress of the nearby Sunset 
Inn Bar & Grill, thought “a boiler was 
blowing up.” She ran out to the street. A 
conductor jumped out of one of the trains 
and yelled at her to turn in an alarm. 
Mrs. McTootle did as she was told, then 
filled a cooking pot with water and made 
for the wreck. 

The night had split open into horror 
and confusion. Men & women trapped in 
the cars screamed to be let out. Some 
managed to crawl through smashed win- 
dows and stagger aimlessly into the dark- 
ness. 

The wails of fire sirens sounded 
through Rockville Centre. Townspeople 
ran toward the tracks and stood there, 
staring in frozen horror. Police and fire- 
men began working their way through 
the wreckage, climbing over the cars, bat- 
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tering and prying with crowbars and 
sledge hammers. Soon, floodlights whitely 
bathed the scene. A crowd of 30,000 
watched from the trackside. 

Welders burned their way through 
twisted steel. Doctors crawled after them, 
administering morphine, amputating limbs 
to extricate still breathing people. A man 
impaled on a steel beam pleaded for some- 
one to kill him. 

Rescuers, smeared with blood, lifted 
out the living and the dead, and the parts 
of bodies and the briefcases and the cloth- 
ing. A man sat by a shattered window 
looking, as one rescuer later recalled, “like 
he was going on a trip—but the top of 
his head was cut off.” Some bodies had 
been decapitated; others, living and dead, 
were smashed and twisted between the 
ragged chunks of broken steel. 

The Dead. It was six hours after the 
crash before the last survivor or corpse 
was lifted from the wreckage. 

They laid the dead in the little Negro 
Second Baptist Church beside the tracks. 
Mrs. McTootle, padding through the 
nightmare, still carrying water from her 
kitchen, remembered, “There was blood 
all over the floor. In one corner was a 
shoe with a foot in it.” 

Sickened friends and relatives identified 
the remains—Raymond Miller, who had 
just missed the 9:03, Martin Steeil, John 
Weeks, 26 others who had been in the 
head cars of No. 192 and No. 175. More 
than 100 were injured, many critically. 
It was the bankrupt Long Island’s worst 
wreck, and the worst railroad wreck in the 
U.S. since April 1946, when 45 were killed 
on the Burlington Railroad at Naperville, 
Ill. 

This week the Public Service Com- 
mission began its investigation. Both mo- 





tormen, who had been riding in their 
cubicles on the comparatively intact right 
sides of the two cars, had survived. Mar- 
kin had only minor injuries. Kiefer, ap- 
parently thrown clear, was suffering from 
severe shock. A veteran engineman of 26 
years service, 55-year-old Jacob Kiefer 
was arrested and charged with criminal 
negligence. 

But no one thought that Kiefer alone 
would have to bear the burden of the 
catastrophe. Even if he had failed to see 
the warning signal, why had the slipshod 
Long Island, unwanted and neglected step- 
child of the great Pennsylvania Railroad,* 
failed to install automatic stopping de- 
vices, which Manhattan subways had had 
for 48 years? Fed up with years of gross 
incompetence on a system that carries 
more passengers than any other U.S. rail- 





Island Rail 


Pennsylvania. 


Road was bought in 
1900 by the After 1935, with the 
exception of three war years, the Long Island 
lost money, and in March 1949 the Pennsylvania 
declared it bankrupt and said it was on its own. 
4 few months later, the Nassau County Transit 
ed that the Pennsylvania had 
milked its subsidiary. It charged 
L.I.’s tugs and barges to 
freight across New York Harbor, the 

paid the L.I. only 35¢ a ton, collected as much 
as $1.10 from shippers; the Pennsy and the 
N.Y., N.H. & H. used eleven miles of 
Long Island tracks, paid only half of what the 


* The Long 


Commission char 






systematically 
that: for the move 


Pennsy 


some 


fee should have been; the Pennsy leased the 
Long Island's Wheelspur Yard for a piddling 
$13,000 in 1948, forced the L.I, to deadhead its 





own cars to less accessible 
$370,000 a year. “Complete misunderstanding of 
the facts,” snapped the Pennsy. When the L.1. 
went into bankruptcy Pennsy filed claims of close 
to $53 million 


yards at a cost of 
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SURVIVOR 
Welders burned their way in, 
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road (300,000 daily), and appalled by the 
disastrous accident, commuters made an 
indignant demand: investigate the whole 
operation of the Long Island, rescue it 
from what passengers were sure was its 
undisputed status as the worst Class I 
railroad in the U.S. 


ARMED FORCES 


"Abandon Ship" 


The big B-36 southbound from Alaska 
was on its last flight. Three of its engines 
were ablaze and it was settling fast. At 
5,000 feet, Captain Harold L. Barry 
passed the order over the intercom: 
“Abandon ship.” Then he cut in the auto- 
matic pilot. In the radio compartment 
just abaft the pilots’ seats, Staff Sergeant 
Vitale Trippodi tied down his radio key 
to keep a signal on the air as long as the 
aircraft was aloft, and dove for the escape 
hatch. Within seconds, all 17 aboard had 
leaped into a 55-mile gale, drifted down 
into the wilderness of Princess Royal Is- 
land, off the coast of British Columbia, 
450 miles northwest of Seattle. It was a 
few minutes before midnight. 

The First Night. “The jump,” said one 
of the crew later, “was the easiest part.” 
Eleven of the men landed in a twelve- 
square-mile area on the northwest shoul- 
der of the desolate, storm-swept island. 
Most of them landed in trees, disentangled 
themselves from chute shrouds and 
branches and spent the first night wrapped 
in wet nylon or under inflated rubber 
dinghies taken from their parachute seat 
packs, Captain Barry, last to leave his 
stricken ship, came down in a shallow 
pond and spent the rest of the miserable 
night on the shore. Corporal Richard J. 
Schuler passed a wakeful, uneasy night 
alone listening to a bear prowl about his 
improvised parachute tent. 

Radioman Trippodi hung in his chute 
in excruciating pain. He had come down 
in a treetop near the peak of a steep, 
4o0o-ft. incline. Trying to unbuckle his 
harness, he slipped. His foot caught in the 
leg strap and he had hung head down, 
helpless. Next morning two of the flyers 
found him still hanging there. They cut 
him free, wrapped him in his parachute, 
and put him in a bed of spruce boughs; 
but they themselves were too weak to get 
him down the cliff. 

The Rescue. In scattered twos and 
threes the airmen painfully worked their 
way down to the beach. The wood was 
too wet for fires. Continuing bad weather 
hampered search craft. But in the after- 
noon of the second day, the Canadian 
fishing ship Cape Perry sighted two of the 
men signaling from the shore, and in a 
short time it had picked up ten. Late the 
same day, a detail from the Canadian de- 
stroyer Cayuga reached Trippodi, who 
was by now delirious, suffering from ex- 
haustion. shock and frostbitten feet. In 
all, twelve were rescued. 

But despite efforts of a whole armada 
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H. G. Wolker—Lire 
Maurice TRAVIS 
In the corner. 


of U.S. and Canadian naval and air search 
units,* there was no sign of the other five 
airmen. A U.S. Coast Guard plane search- 
ing the island at week’s end broadcast the 
national anthem and a message to the 
missing five: “Don’t give up hope; we are 
still looking for you.” 


LABOR 


Six Down 

The C.1.0. was cleaning out one more 
Red-infested corner of its labor empire. 
This time the man in the corner was 39- 
year-old Maurice Travis, boss of the mili- 
tant Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, 
who lost an eye and several teeth last 
year as the result of a labor brawl.t In 
the smoke-filled auditorium of the C.I.0. 
Steelworkers Washington headquarters, 
the Clothing Workers’ spade-bearded Ja- 
cob Potofsky read the indictment, which 
was also a good case history of how the 
Communists controlled some U.S. labor 
unions. Said the Potofsky indictment: 

“Only the Communist assumption that 
what is good for the Soviet Union is good 
for American labor could justify Mine- 
Mill’s position. Only constant subservi- 
ence to the Communist Party can explain 
it.” Mine-Mill, said Potofsky, was domi- 
nated and its policies set by a four-mem- 
ber steering committee, which took its or- 


%* Taking off to join the search from Great Falls, 
Mont., a B-29 crashed and split in two, killing 
eight. It was the sixth Air Force crash in the 
Pacific Northwest this year. The worst: an Air 
Force C-54 with 44 aboard, lost last month on a 
flight from Alaska to Montana. 


+ He is currently suing Phil Murray’s United 
Steelworkers and seven of its members, who he 
claims attacked him, for $100,000 damages. 


ders from Eugene Dennis and the rest of 
the hierarchy of the Communist Party. 
The Reds ran the union newspaper, its 
organizing staff and its leadership, The 
veto power of 44,000 members was only 
“theoretical.” 

Maurice Travis, onetime steelworker, 
had been placed on the Mine-Mill staff 
by the Communist Party, charged Potof- 
sky. In less than two years he was made 
executive assistant to the president. Later 
he became vice president. When the presi- 
dent, Reid Robinson, resigned in the mid- 
dle of a_left-wing v. right-wing fight in 
the union, a  Redder-than-Robinson 
Travis might have become permanent 
president, but “the party decided his 
Communist affiliation was too well 
known.” A stooge was picked instead. 
Travis became secretary-treasurer and the 
power behind the throne. 

Travis denied the charges, declared 
that the hearing was a “kangaroo court.” 
But C.1.0. President Philip Murray gave 
him short shrift. He threw Mine-Mill out 
of the C.I.O. and, after similar bills of 
particulars, threw out the Office and Pro- 
fessional Workers, the Food, Tobacco and 
Agricultural Workers, the Public Work- 
ers. With the big United Electrical Work- 
ers and the Farm Equipment Workers al- 
ready purged (Time, Nov. 14), Murray 
had only a few more corners to clean: 
Harry Bridges’ Longshoremen’s union, 
the Marine Cooks’ & Stewards’, the Fish- 
ermen, the Fur and Leather Workers, the 
Furniture Workers, and the little but 
strategic American Communications As- 
sociation (telegraph and radiomen). 


OPINION 
Civic-Minded Citizen 


Although he now lives quietly in Coro- 
nado, Calif., Admiral William H. Stand- 
ley, wartime ambassador to Russia, still 
keeps a keen eye on civic affairs. Last 
week he protested an outrage-in-the-mak- 
ing which had escaped almost everyone 
else in the state. The city of San Diego 
was about to dedicate a veterans’ memo- 
rial building to “those Americans who 
have fought for the Four Freedoms.” The 
old (77) admiral wasted no time in hur- 
rying down to the city council. 

In his considered opinion Americans 
hadn’t been fighting for the Four Free- 
doms at all; at any rate, they shouldn't 
have been if they were. Freedom of 
speech and worship might be all right, 
but the other two didn’t deserve a three- 
minute round with a waltzing mouse. 

Freedom from want was downright 
Communistic propaganda. Said he: “A 
fellow who is free from want is dead.” 
And freedom from fear was just “a po- 
litical slogan. Our American pioneers 
didn’t have to apologize for their fear of 
the Indians.” The council hastily reversed 
itself, and instructed the city manager to 
look through the Constitution of the U.S. 
for a “more appropriate quotation.” 
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THE NATIONS 
The Kremlin Is Willing 


While the free world talked fitfully of 
a last-hope parley with the Russians, the 
press wires from Moscow were singularly 
silent on the subject. The New York 
Times wondered what had happened to 
its Moscow correspondent, Harrison Sal- 
isbury. Then, when his copy finally came 
in, the Times discovered that Soviet cen- 
sorship had held up everything. “Three 
| dispatches },” explained the Times, “were 





peace.” In principle, Russia was not 
against a limitation on national sovereign- 
ty; it was just against the kind of inter- 
national inspection proposed by the Ba- 
ruch plan, 

Pravda hinted that “international rela- 
tions were entering a new stage,” attrib- 
uted this to the strong impact of the new 
Sino-Soviet alliance below). Red 
Fleet accused the U.S. of rejecting “all 
proposals toward lessening the interna- 
tional strain,” then sniffed a “modifica- 
tion” in the wind, because U.S. public 


(see 


“New Lamps For OLD?” 
A reasonable prediction. 


subjected to extraordinary censorship de- 
lays, varying from one to four days, pre- 
sumably because they touch on matters 
that apparently have been undergoing 
high-policy discussion within the Soviet 
Government.” 

The gist of the Salisbury report was 
that the Kremlin seemed interested in 
growing Anglo-American sentiment for re- 
newed atomic talks, though such details 
as Winston Churchill’s statement on the 
issue (see Fore1icN News) had not yet 
been printed in the Russian press. The 
Moscow journal, Soviet State and Law, 
had exhumed and emphasized Joseph Sta- 
lin’s two-year-old statement to Henry 
Wallace: “Peaceful settlements of dis- 
agreements between the U.S.S.R. and the 
U.S.A. are not only possible, but absolute- 
ly essential in the interests of general 
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opinion was more & more ranging up 
against U.S. policy. 

This week Correspondent Salisbury 
conveyed the Kremlin’s feeler with full 
frankness. “The Soviet Union,” he ca- 
bled, “would welcome an opportunity for 
careful and serious examination of Soviet- 
United States problems.” 

It was the old, old story—the peace 
offensive to throw the Western world off 
its guard, cynical promises made to be 
broken, the indignant walkout when the 
negotiations got down to specifics. Or 
was it? Without any confidence at all that 
the U.S.S.R. could be trusted on any- 
thing, the free world, full of foreboding 
over the dreadful prospect of atomic war, 
waited to hear more. But it would have 
to hear a lot more before it paid any 
hopeful attention. 


Mr. Quid Pro Quo 


After 60 days of secret dickering, the 
time had come for the 
million people to seal their alliance with 
open panoply. Soviet dignitaries repaired 
to a Kremlin hall. In their center stood 
Comrades Joseph Stalin of Russia and 
Mao Tse-tung of China. Russia’s Foreign 
Minister Andrei Vishinsky scratched his 
name several times. China’s Foreign Min- 
ister Chou En-lai did the same. The docu- 
ments they signed proclaimed that: 

G For 30 years, Russia and China would 
aid each other “with all means. . . in the 
event of ... attack by Japan or any 
state allied with her. . .” (i.e., the U.S.). 
@ Russia would transfer to China control 
of the strategic Changchun Railway and 
the seaports of Port Arthur and Dairen 
in Manchuria. This was only promissory: 
the transfer would not come about until 
1952 or, if it unexpectedly materialized 
before then, after the signing of a Japa- 
nese peace treaty. 

@ Russia would extend to China a $300 
million credit over five years to buy So- 
viet industrial and railway equipment. 

@ Russia would hand over to China for- 
mer property in Manchuria. 
Once worth billions, these were undoubt- 
edly much reduced in value by Russian 
postwar looting. 

It was hard for the Western world to 
believe that Mao had spent 60 days in the 
Kremlin merely to negotiate a variation 
of the customary treaty between the So- 
viet Union and its satellites elsewhere. 
Washington and London wondered what 
other agreements might have been sealed 
in secret codicils, a ceremonious exchange 
of handshakes, or nods of the head be- 
tween the Russians and the Chinese. “We 
know something about Mr. Mao Tse- 
tung and Mr. Chou En-lai,” observed a 
British Foreign Office spokesman, “but, 
frankly, the gentleman we are most inter- 
ested in is Mr. Quid Pro Quo.” 

Most likely guid pro quos: 

@ In return for the extension of Russia’s 
stay in Manchuria, support for Chinese 
Communist infiltration in Southeast Asia. 
q In return for Soviet credits, more food 
and perhaps a labor force from China to 
Russia. 

@ In return for Soviet military advice 
and equipment, the installation of Rus- 
sian watchdogs in the Chinese army and 
government, 

At best these were guesses. It was no 
guess that, on the face of the Sino-Soviet 
pact, world Communism could cheer an- 
other notable diplomatic and propaganda 
triumph in Asia. On the platform of Mos- 
cow’s Yaroslav station just before he 
took the train back to Peking, China’s 
Mao made a not unreasonable prediction: 
“This [treaty] will inevitably influence 
not only the flourishing of the great pow- 
ers, China and the Soviet Union, but also 
the future of all mankind.” 
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Mr. Jessup & Co. 


U.S. diplomacy’s search for a Far East- 
ern policy settled down leisurely for three 
days in Bangkok. To Siam’s templed cap- 
ital came America’s top foreign-service 
officers from stations throughout the Ori- 
ent. They had been summoned by roving 
Ambassador Philip C. Jessup and As- 
sistant Secretary of State W. Walton 
Butterworth to mull over a program that 
might check the southerly flow of Com- 
munism at China's borders. 

The 19 diplomats talked and pondered 
in carefully guarded privacy. They dis- 
cussed the value of an anti-Communist 
pact among southeast Asiatic countries, 
agreed they should not officially propose 
one, hoped unofficially that the Asiatics 
would write one themselves. They sur- 
veyed the prospect for U.S. economic and 
military aid to Indo-China, Thailand and 
Burma, the soft underbelly of non-Com- 
munist Asia. If they came to any solid 
conclusion, the same was locked tightly 
in Phil Jessup’s briefcase for the slow re- 
turn jaunt, via Europe, to Washington. 

The indecisiveness of U.S. diplomacy 
in the face of the vast crisis in Asia was 
all too apparent to the Americans’ Sia- 
mese hosts. Jessup and Butterworth 
called on Siam’s Premier Phibun Song- 
gram (see cut), and had some refresh- 
ments, but they seemed to have made no 
firm impression that the U.S. had ad- 
vanced beyond the scouting-and-thinking 
stage in Southeast Asia. No one seemed to 
talk of action. While U.S. diplomats dal- 
lied, the Bangkok government pointedly 
let it be known that it would not yet fol- 
low the U.S.-British lead in recognizing 
the French-sponsored Bao Dai govern- 
ment in Indo-China. .It would be too 
risky, in view of Communist opposition. 

In Bangkok's streets the Americans 
could hear the pop and splutter of fire- 
crackers. Thousands of Siam’s Chinese 
(a vigorous, influential one-sixth of the 
country’s 18 million inhabitants) were 
celebrating the Chinese New Year—and 
the signing of the Sino-Soviet treaty. 


COMMUNISTS 
Frightened Face 


The big murals of the Spanish inquisi- 
tion on the walls of Budapest’s Marko 
Street courthouse had been obliterated 
with a coat of pastel blue paint since 
Cardinal Mindszenty’s trial (Tre, Feb. 
14, 1949). But the same judge who had 
sentenced Mindszenty was in charge— 
Court President Vilmos Olti, a promi- 
nent. fascist of the Hitler era now known 
as the Red “government hangman.” 
Mindszenty’s prosecutor, Gyula Alapi, 
was also on hand again. 

The principal defendants, however, 
were different. For the first time Buda- 
pest’s Red regime was trying its tactics 
on Anglo-American businessmen, and 
their alleged Hungarian associates, 
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Stam’s Premier & AMERICAN GUESTS* 
An indecisive impression. 


"A Fine Job." The seven defendants 
standing before “Hangman” Olti looked 
freshly clothed and scrubbed. Quipped a 
newsman: “The undertaker did a fine job 
in preparing them.” 

Among them stood an American, hand- 
some Robert Vogeler, 38, a graduate of 
Annapolis and M.I.T. He had come to 
Hungary in 1948 as U.S. representative of 
the International Telephone & Telegraph 
Corp. Friends in Budapest and back 
home knew him as a skilled sportsman 
(fencer, marksman, skier, golfer) and a 
gay companion. One day last November, 





Rospert VOGELER 
Like the drone of a litany. 


Bob Vogeler had stepped from Buda- 
pest’s Hotel Astoria and into his black 
Buick sedan, intending to drive to Vienna 
to see his pretty, blonde wife Lucile and 
their two children. He never made ‘it. 
Secret police hauled him off as a spy. For 
three months, Vogeler lay in a Budapest 
jail, denied counsel or bail, while the U.S. 
ineffectually protested. 

Beside the American stood his British 
assistant, grey-haired, once debonair Ed- 
gar Sanders; a Hungarian barmaid (listed 
as “Baroness” to give her the proper 
upper-class air), Edina Dory, who had 
worked as an I.T. & T. switchboard oper- 
ator; a Hungarian official of I.T. & T.., 
Imre Geiger; and three more Hungarians 
accused of complicity in the “spy ring.” 

"| Am Sorry." The defendants were 
asked the usual question: “Do you feel 
guilty?” They gave the usual reply: “Yes.” 

In a dead, flat voice, Sanders recited 
his lesson: he had delivered espionage re- 
ports to British and American officials. 
Next day Vogeler took the stand. Dressed 
in neat black with a clean white handker- 
chief in his pocket, he stood for almost 
three hours facing the judges with his 
back to the spectators. 

“Bob is a nervous, quick-moving, high- 
strung guy,” said one of his close friends 
later. “He could no more stand calmly and 
confess than he could fly to the moon.” 
Nevertheless, Vogeler stood almost mo- 
tionless before the Budapest court and, 
in a voice as monotonous as the drone of 
a litany, confessed to having plotted 
against the Red regime. 

He had, he said, undergone training for 


* Assistant Secretary of State Butterworth, Am- 
bassador-at-Large Jessup, Premier Phibun and 
U.S. Ambassador Edwin F, Stanton. 
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this work at an FBI school in Chicago 
eight years ago. His answers were so ready 
that he interrupted the judge in mid- 
question. He even used the penitential 
kind of phrase coined by Red inquisitors: 
“I am sorry for the detrimental deeds 
that I have committed.” 

Judge Olti nodded, at last directed the 
prisoner to sit down. As Vogeler turned 
to find his chair, the spectators saw for 
the first time the face of the American 
who had been confined, friendless and 
isolated, under nameless dread and threat, 
for three months in a Red Hungarian jail. 

“It looked,” reported CBS’s Alexander 
Kendrick, “like the face of a frightened 
rabbit. He was scanning the courtroom as 
if trying in vain to catch the eye of 
another American.” 

This week Hangman Olti pronounced 
sentence: for Bob Vogeler, whose country 
was not even powerful enough to get him a 
lawyer, 15 years; for Sanders, 13 years; 
for Geiger and another Hungarian, death. 


The Hunt 


Behind the Iron Curtain in Eastern 
Europe, the Red hunt bore down implaca- 
bly on party heretics, class enemies and 
“agents of Western imperialism.” Most 
spectacular was the Vogeler trial in Hun- 
gary (see above). The pattern elsewhere: 

In Rumania, said the Cominform Jour- 
nal, a “verification” purge had cleansed 
the party of 180,000 “alien class elements, 
opportunists and Titoite agents.” 

In Czechoslovakia, the hunters stalked 
the countryside for a new quarry: farmers 
who owned more than 50 acres of land. 
The new “class enemies” were packed off 
to forced labor; their land was confiscated. 
Prague also named a_ pro-Communist 
priest, Dean Jan Dechet, to administer 
the vacant bishopric of Banska Bystrica. 
The Vatican struck back by excommuni- 
cating Dechet. 

In Poland, Bishop Kazimierz Kowalski 
of Chelmo was placed under house ar- 
rest. He had offended, said Warsaw, by 
making “all types of threats” against 
“patriotic” priests who had supported the 
Red government’s crackdown on the Cath- 
olic welfare organization Caritas. 

In Eastern Germany, a drive was under 
way to force clergymen into the Commu- 
nist-run National Front. Konrad Cardinal 
von Preysing, Roman Catholic bishop of 
Berlin, struck back by putting the Na- 
tional Front under episcopal ban. The 
Red press angrily attacked the prelate as 
a “gladiator for American imperialism.” 


The Way of All Flesh 


Giovanni Mannu, 37, a careworn Sar- 
dinian coal miner with a red mustache, 
went to bed one night as usual—a poor 
proletarian who had pledged his faith and 
taken out a card in Italy’s Communist 
Party. Next day he was rich. 

Mannu had won the Totocalcio (na- 
tional soccer pool); the 8¢ he had ven- 
tured got him a glittering $123,000, great- 
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est bonanza in Totocalcio history. Kin- 
folk and friends gathered round to cele- 
brate. So did Mannu’s comrades. 

The party photographed him, sporting 
a borrowed tie, against a party poster of 
an old woman begging alms. A comrade 
pointed meaningly to the poster. “Do you 
know what that means?” he asked. 

“And how!” answered Mannu. “It is 
the personification of poverty that asks 
for help.” 

“And you,” pressed the comrade, “are 
you going to do something for the poor?” 

“Certainly,” said the lottery winner. 
“Above all, I'll help myself because I’m 
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poor enough, then I'll think of my chil- 
dren and my wife, and then comes my 
brother Giuseppe.” 

“And then?” 

“And then my brothers- and sisters-in- 
Jaw who helped me when I was badly off.” 

The comrade insisted, testily: “And for 
the party . . . what are you going to do 
for the party?” 

“Why certainly,” said Mannu, his eyes 
lighting at last with comprehension. “I'll 
immediately pay the arrears for the mem- 
bership card of last year.” 

Then, as the comrades glared, Mannu 
disappeared into a shop, bought some 
rubber-soled shoes, a green necktie, a 
scarf, and a hat like the one he had ad- 
mired in an American movie. He tipped 
the shopgirl $3, promenaded off with 25 
friends to a lunch of lobster & cham- 
pagne. He said that henceforth he would 
drink beer with his meals, travel only by 
plane. Then he flew off for Rome. 

At week’s end, Mannu’s wealth was 
still unshared with the party. Chuckled 
Rome’s conservative /] Tempo: “One mil- 
lionaire more, one Communist less.” 





OCCUPATION 

Discipline 

In Frankfurt, Germany last week, two 
U.S. G.L.s, Pfc. Salvatore Giordano and 
Corporal Edgar L. Arthur, were haled 
from their company mess before a sum- 
mary court-martial, broken to recruits, 
confined to area and fined $50 apiece. 
Their crime: refusing to pass the ketchup 
to a top sergeant. 


POLICIES & PRINCIPLES 


Not Nonviolence But a Sword 

India’s Prime Minister Jawaharlal Neh- 
ru does not mind Communists in China or 
maybe even in Indo-China, But Commu- 
nists just across the northeast frontier in 
Nepal—never! Last week Nehru’s Foreign 
Ministry proclaimed, no doubt for the ears 
of any Chinese Reds who might be infil- 
trating through Tibet to Nepal: “A threat 
to Nepal is a threat to India herself.” 

While New Delhi spoke, Nepal’s Prime 
Minister Maharaja Mohun Shamsher 
Jang Bahadur Rana, 64, a devout feudal- 
ist,* was journeying from the little Hima- 
layan kingdom (6,000,000 pop.; 54,000 
sq. mi.) to republican India. It took him 
1§ days by foot, horseback and palanquin 
over wind-swept ranges to reach an Indian 
railhead. A special train bore him on to 
New Delhi, where Nehru waited. In black 
cap and brown leather churidar, Rana 
stepped down onto a red carpet. He put 
his right foot first, to insure an auspicious 
beginning and end for his visit. Nehru 
welcomed him with the traditional Indian 
gesture of clasped hands. Twenty-one guns 
boomed a salute. 

A week-long round of mutual expres- 
sions of good will followed the pageantry 
of welcome. The betrothal of Rana’s 
granddaughter to a Kashmiri prince was 
announced. Before going home, the guest 
of honor will receive a diamond-studded 
sword from India’s Defense Minister Sar- 
dar Baldev Singh—an earnest of more up- 
to-date military aid to come. 


PLAIN PEOPLE 


A Gift for Nehru 


Japan’s children had a gift to exchange 
for the elephant presented to Tokyo's 
Ueno Zoo by India’s Prime Minister Jawa- 
harlal Nehru (True, Oct. 17). Tokyo's 
Master Toymaker Jiro Aidawa had prom- 
ised to make them something free of 
charge. Last week he displayed his handi- 
work to the delighted youngsters. It was 
an animal band. A toy monkey waved a 
baton, a bear scraped on a fiddle, a giraffe 
shook a tambourine, an elephant pounded 
a drum. The tune they would play for 
Nehru’s ear was strictly made in the 
U.S.A. It was Oh! Susanna. 


% Nepal’s Prime Ministers are born to their 
rank, and succession passes from brother to 
brother and brother to nephew, 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
Out of the Cupboard 


Britain’s election campaign was plod- 
ding along, with the eyes of the politicians 
and voters fixed on medicine shelves and 
kitchen cupboards. The Labor govern- 
ment’s Ministry of Food upped meat ra- 
tions by 10%; it had already boosted the 
“sweets” ration from 4 to 44 ounces of 
candy a week. Wailed London’s Tory 
Daily Mail; “The glory of Britain has 
indeed fallen low if the Socialists can buy 
votes with a rasher [of bacon] and two 
penn'orth of lollipops.” 

Then Winston Churchill, the aging bat- 
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tler,* lifted everyone's eyes from domes- 
tic affairs to the mushroom-shaped cloud 
overhanging mankind. “I cannot help 
coming back,” he said in Edinburgh, “to 
this idea of another talk with Soviet Rus- 
sia on the highest level. It is not easy to 
see how things could be worsened by a 
parley at the summit. . .” 

Whether his words were wise or not, 
Churchill had greatly strengthened the 
worldwide impulse for a final try, no mat- 
ter how hopeless the prospect seemed, for 
an atomic agreement between the U.S. 
and Russia. The London Times was grate- 
ful: “It will no longer be possible for his- 
torians to write that the general election 
of 1950 was concerned with every ques- 
tion except the one that mattered.” 

Labor’s leaders were resentful at the in- 


* During the week the rumor got flying that 
Winnie had fallen down the stairs and died. 
Excited newsmen put through a post-midnight 
phone call to Churchill's home in Kent. Church- 
ill answered himself; “If I am dead, I am en- 
titled today to a dead man’s rest. Good morning!” 
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jection of a world question into a cam- 
paign that had been comfortably domes- 
tic. Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin 
brushed off Churchill’s proposal as a po- 
litical “stunt.” Prime Minister Clement 
Attlee faced old Winston’s challenge: “We 
are ready and eager to discuss with Rus- 
sia, the United States, Canada and all 
other nations ways and means of dealing 
with this menace.” 

To many an observer, Conservative 
chances seemed to have been made bright- 
er by Churchill’s Edinburgh speech— 
though not yet quite so bright as Labor's. 
Churchill had once more reminded Britons 
of their lack of leadership in world crisis. 
Worried one Laborite: “If Joe Stalin were 
to come out now and say, ‘Fine, let’s have 
a talk,’ we'd be sunk.” 

Back to Gooseberry Tart. In Lincoln, 
hatless, slightly rumpled Attlee pointed 
aloft to the spires of the city’s famed 
Norman and Gothic cathedral. “There is 
your heritage,” he cried to his audience. 
“All around is your wealth, and here, in 
your hands and your brains, is your skill. 
The country needs it all.” Then he added 
bitterly: “It was not so long ago that skill 
and brains were forgotten, wasted... 
Profits came first . . . Today you've got 
work, you've got security, education for 
your children, and fair shares for all.” 
Later, the Prime Minister and his wife 
drove off to the White Hart Inn for chick- 
en and gooseberry tart. 

In Glasgow, the Conservatives’ hand- 
some Anthony Eden alternately beamed 
and looked embarrassed as 2,800 Scots 
serenaded: “Will Ye No’ Come Back 
Again?” Back in his own Warwickshire, 
Eden spoke before 35 rubber-booted 
farmers, their wives and a white-haired 
vicar. Eden dawdled with his water glass, 
pleasantly twitted his women hearers. 
“Some of you ask for very naughty 
things,” he said, “like extra petrol cou- 
pons.” Two women giggled. One red-haired 
farm wife remained uncharmed. “For all 
his good looks,” she whispered to her hus- 
band, “I'll still not be for him.” 

And Then to Pawnshops. In the coal- 
grimed hills of his native South Wales, 
Attlee’s heir apparent, Health Minister 
Aneurin Bevan, orated to the tune of fair 
shares for all. “We've proved you can run 
the mines without the mine owners,” he 
said, “but you can't run ’em without the 
miners. I only ask you to look into your 
lives and decide for yourselves whether 
you are better off—are you?” 

“Yes!” the miners shouted. 

“Remember when we were rationing 
jobs, not butter?” asked Bevan. “There's 
no need for that now. . . We're putting 
the pawnshops out of business.” Then 
Bevan asked in a loud stage whisper: “By 
the way, is that pawnshop still there?” 

“No!” the miners shouted. 

“Well, there you are,” cried Bevan tri- 
umphantly. 

This week the voters would decide, 








FRANCE 
The Polite Pair 


Paris newspapers were as indignant over 
the thefts as their readers, but they had 
to admit that the series of burglaries 
which had plagued the residents in fash- 
ionable Neuilly and the Bois de Boulogne 
over the past month had been carried 
out in exquisite style, “avec délicatesse et 
galanterie,” as one paper put it. 

The two burglars—“the polite pair,” 
the papers called them—broke into the 
house of U.S. Commercial Attaché Ed- 
ward Krause. The little fat one, “le petit 
gros,” forced the Krauses into a bedroom 
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at the point of a gun while his lanky part- 
ner, “le grand mince,” ransacked the 
apartment, But afterwards they settled 
down with their victims over some Alsa- 
tian wine and slices of cold steak for a 
sociable chat. Little Fatty even returned 
Mrs. Krause’s engagement ring. “Keep it, 
Madame,” he said magnanimously, “It is 
too small.” 

When the polite pair dropped in unin- 
vited at the home of M. le Comte d’Exel- 
mans, the fat one was courtesy itself. He 
apologized profusely for having to tie up 
the count’s wrists, and before departing 
with the family safe’s 1,500,000 francs’ 
worth of jewelry, he turned to the count- 
ess with a deep bow. “Chére Madame,” 
he said, “if perhaps I have here some fam- 
ily jewels especially dear to your heart, 
pray tell me and you shall keep them.” 

With scarcely a harsh word spoken and 
no show of disorder beyond a cut tele- 
phone wire, the fat burglar and the thin 
managed to filch 600,000 francs in bills 
from Engineer Henri Berger’s office safe 
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“Unless our people understand...” 


and persuade Henri to order. another 
6,000,000 sent over from the safe in his 
apartment. 

A Fall from Manners. One night last 
week the polite pair received a rude shock. 
They had just-broken into the tasty Bois 
de Boulogne villa of Lionel de Tinguy du 
Pouet, France’s Under Secretary of State 
for Finance and Economic Affairs, when 
they were confronted with Madame de 
Vasselot, the Under Secretary’s aging but 
formidable mother-in-law. Suavely they 
asked her the way to the nearest safe and 
requested her to open it. The old lady 
refused point-blank. 

Fatty threatened gently for two hours. 
Mme. de Vasselot remained adamant. 
Then the petit gros forgot his manners. 
Whipping out a pocket knife, he vowed 
he would cut Madame’s ears off then & 
there if she did not relent. Mme. de Vas- 
selot opened the safe. 

Rummaging petulantly through a pile 
of loot, the once-polite pair cast aside a 
handful of unsuitable rings and brooches. 
“Junk,” they murmured, then left with 
12 million francs’ worth of jewelry. As a 
parting insult to their uncooperative host- 
ess, they drove off in her car. 

A Fall from Fortune. A few days later, 
on a telephoned tip, two Paris police in- 
spectors spotted a dignified, dapper little 
father walking his boys (age 4 and 12) in 
the sunny Bois. They waited till he was 
sitting alone at a café. “Monsieur Della- 
pina?” they asked. “C’est moi,” answered 
le petit gros, “Tl follow you. But please 
don’t tell my boys what I've done.” 

At police headquarters the inspectors 
found that their prisoner was a Corsican 
refugee from the police of Marseille, who 
wanted him for the murder of a Nor- 
wegian consul general in 1946. His part- 
ner, he said, was another Corsican named 
Mondonini, also wanted for other crimes. 
The residents of Neuilly and the Bois, like 
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the conciérge at the little fat one’s own 
apartment, shook their heads in wonder- 
ment. “He was such a man of the world,” 
said the shattered conciérge. “He had no 
vice except Benedictine liqueur, which he 
drank by the bottle.” 


GERMANY 
The Good... 


More than most Germans, lively, blue- 
eyed Inge Scholl has reason to remember 
the Nazis with horror. Her brother Hans 
and her sister Sophie, medical students at 
the University of Munich, had joined the 
underground against Hitler, were arrested 
by the Gestapo and publicly beheaded. 
Inge vowed to carry on their work. In the 
autumn of 1945, under Allied occupation, 
she found a way. 

At 29, Inge Scholl was the natural lead- 
er of such anti-Nazi elements as existed in 
her native Ulm, Her ideological friends 
suggested that she establish a Volkshoch- 
schule (university extension) to help re- 
habilitate the bewildered, shaken popu- 
lace and teach them a new political creed. 
She jumped at the chance. “Brother 
Hans,” she said, “used to say that the 
great problem of Germany’s moral recon- 
struction could be solved only through 
education. Unless our people understand 
the full meaning of democracy, there is 
no hope.” 

Sparked by Inge’s ardor and shrewd- 
ness, the school signed up 2,000 citizens 
the first night. For a monthly fee of so¢, 
students could take three-month courses, 
six nights a week, in anthropology, psy- 
chology, music, languages, stenography, 
drama, mathematics, art. Guest lectures 
were given by more than 50 of Germany’s 
ablest writers, scientists and politicians. 
The students soon discovered that Inge 
wanted them to discuss, not just listen. 
An anthropology course would start with 


a talk on racial differences, enter a discus- 
sion of the master race theory, and wind 
up with well-documented proof that no 
race is superior. U.S. High Commissioner 
McCloy was impressed. “I think [the Ulm 
Volkshochschule|,” he said, “will reveal 
why many of us in Germany have faith in 
the future of the German people.” 

Last week offers of technical help and 
money were coming to Educator Scholl 
from all over Europe. She had a big new 
project in mind: a daytime college for 
150 students to study journalism, radio, 
city planning, etc. “Our aim,” she ex- 
plained, “is to send experts into society 
with a democratically oriented back- 
ground, German specialists in the past 
have been too buried in their work to care 
who or what they were doing it for.” The 
experimental college would be called “The 
Brother and Sister Scholl University.” 


...and the Bad 


The West had taken a calculated. risk 
in Western Germany. It had given “good 
Germans” some of the freedom needed 
for training in democracy (see above). 
But inescapably, as occupation controls 
relaxed, “bad Germans” had moved in to 
try to claim the nation’s soul again. 

Among the most noisome of the “bad 
Germans” is stocky, pushing Wolfgang 
Hedler, 50, an early Nazi, now a formally 
denazified member of Bonn’s Bundestag. 
Hedler’s denazification is skin-deep. A re- 
actionary Deutsche Partei man, he be- 
lieves that Hitler’s defeat was no failure 
of fascism; it sprang from the “treason 
and sabotage of the resistance move- 


ment.” Last November in Einfeld Hedler 
boldly harangued a crowd of refugees, dis- 
gruntled farmers, ex-officers and soldiers. 

Germany, he insisted, was least guilty 
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of any of the warring powers in World 
War II. He smeared Social Democratic 
Leaders Waldemar von Knoeringen (chief 
of the party’s Bavarian unit) and Kurt 
Schumacher (national boss), and Schles- 
wig-Holstein’s Christian Democratic 


Leader Theodor Steltzer as Anglo-Ameri- 
can lackeys and informers. He sneered at 
them for making “such a big fuss about 
against 


Hitler’s barbarism the Jews. 
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Whether it was right to gas the Jews is a 
debatable proposition. Maybe there were 
other ways of getting rid of them. . .” 

The Deutsche Partei promptly expelled 
Hedler, the Bundestag lifted his parlia- 
mentary immunity. Early this month, 
Hedler was haled into Neumiinster court 
to answer charges of defamation of the 
Jews, incitement to class hatred, libel of 
Knoeringen, Steltzer and Schumacher. Of 
the three judges, two were ex-Nazis. Last 
week they found Hedler legally blameless. 

At Bonn, the Social Democrat Bundes- 
tag members read a resolution calling the 
Neumiinster verdict “a new, heavy blow 
and disgrace to the German people.” In 
Kiel, the trade unions stopped work for 
90 minutes in protest. The Christian 
Democrat press service warned: “The 
Weimar Republic collapsed because of 
[similar] tolerance toward its known en- 
emies.” U.S. High Commissioner John 
J. McCloy had a stinging comment: “I 
doubt. that [Hedler] can or will ever be 
acquitted morally by public opinion. . .” 

The Bonn government announced that 
it would tighten the Civil Code to deter 
future Hedlers. An official move got un- 
der way to try Hedler again in a denazi- 
fication court. “Good Germans” like 
Knoeringen and Inge Scholl would have to 
do the rest. 
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ITALY 


Brawl 

“Democracy,” warned Premier Alcide de 
Gasperi before the packed Chamber of 
Deputies, “will be defended at all costs to 
compel respect for free institutions and 
prevent violence.” 

Around the chamber, Italy’s legislators 
sat tense and silent as the solemn Premier 
asked formal approval of his new, slightly 
reshuffled cabinet. Communist Boss Pal- 
miro Togliatti beat a nervous finger tattoo 
on his desktop. The party’s L’Unitad that 
morning had threatened: “The opposition 
will know how to ram De Gasperi’s lies 
and provocations down his throat.” 

The Premier’s voice droned on. He drew 
a sharp historical parallel. More than a 
quarter century ago Red chaos had paved 
the way for Fascism; now the Communists 
were again pursuing tactics of conflict and 
disruption. De Gasperi reviewed recent 
violent events, dwelling particularly on 
last month’s Communist-led riots in Mo- 
dena, where police shot down six strikers. 

“T wonder,” he said, turning to the left- 
ist benches, “if it’s really true that such 
massacres occur because there is a ‘black 
priest-ridden government?’ Surely you 
cannot deny that many men were told to 
go into Modena who had no legitimate 
business there . . .” The chamber exploded 
with cheers and boos. Togliatti cast aside 
his blue-serge-suit respectability, leaped 
to his feet, bellowed “Liar!” Other Com- 
munists surged up crying “Murderer! 
Assassin!” 

"This ls Too Much." De Gasperi waited 
impassively for the bell to restore order. 
Then he continued: “Numerous trials are 
in progress for murders of people who were 
not Communists. These people are no less 
dead because there has been no general 
strike for them, no parade .. .” 

Togliatti gave a mighty swipe of his 
desk, once more shot to his feet, raced for 
the government bench. “Let me go!” he 
shouted as two comrades seized him. “This 
is too much. He doesn’t respect the dead. 
Let me go!” Other Communists yelled at 
De Gasperi: “Leave the hall!” 

Christian Democratic deputies rushed 
up to form a barricade between the govern- 
ment and the Left. Within seconds, rival 
partymen were hard at it. The Reds’ thick- 
nosed Milanese Labor Leader Gaetano 
Invernizzi made a flying leap from the top 
of the Communist benches into the heart 
of enemy territory. He was promptly 
kicked in the skull by potbellied Veronese 
Sculptor Eugenio Spiazzi. “Session ad- 
journed!” screamed the chamber’s Pres- 
ident Giovanni Gronchi, jangling his bell 
madly. 

Nobody paid the slightest attention. A 
swarthy young (30) Communist from 
Sicily, Luigi di Mauro, slipped through the 
melee, cocked his fist, was set to throw a 
haymaker against Italy’s motionless Pre- 
mier when another huge fist, belonging to 
Labor Minister Achille Marazza, appeared 


from nowhere and knocked him flat. In 
frustrated rage, Comrade Di Mauro bit 
Marazza’s thumb to the bone. Meanwhile, 
Comrade Togliatti had prudently retreated 
to the corridor. 

Catastrophe Averted. Postwar Italy’s 
worst parliamentary brawl ended a few 
minutes later, quelled by chamber ushers 
acting as a riot squad. “Fortunately,” said 
Milan’s moderate Corriere della Sera, 
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“what might have been catastrophe turned 
into grotesquerie. But the nation is tired of 
grotesquerie in parliament.” 

That evening the deputies gave a firm 
vote of confidence, 314 to 189, to De 
Gasperi’s government. 


RUANDA-URUNDI 


Two Cows in Every Pasture 

When one well-to-do Ruandan greets 
another, he places his hands lightly on his 
friend's elbows and says: “J sho, sho, sho, 
gir inka” (I hope your cows are doing 
well). The friend replies: “Zeh, eeh” (1 
hope yours are too). 

In Geneva last week, the U.N. Trustee- 
ship Council took up the case of Ruanda- 
Urundi’s 1,000,000 sleek, lyre-horned cat- 
tle, which were doing much too well for 
the good of the land’s 3,800,000 people. 
A report on the Belgian administration of 
the Central African trust territory had 
revealed that the cattle were crowding the 
humans for living space, 

This state of affairs has come about be- 
cause a cow in Ruanda is like a Cadillac 
in the U.S.—a mark of social distinction. 
The natives almost never sell or slaughter 
their cows, in time of famine prefer to 
die of starvation beside their impassive bo- 
vines. Each animal has its own name and 
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every Ruandan dreams of at least two 
cows in his pasture. The cows are now 
increasing at the rate of 120,000 a year. 
They tie up the best land, hamper the 
natives in raising food crops. “Except 
the king,”* runs a popular saying, “noth- 
ing ranks above the cow.” 

“The thorniest problem,” gloomily con- 
cluded the report. “An untenable situation 
if both men and cattle continue to in- 
crease . . . Rational but brutal interven- 
tion [i.e., killing the cows] would be li- 
able to cause violent reactions . . . would 
wound the Africans in their deepest sus- 
ceptibilities.” 


CHINA 
Before Storms & Winds 


Along South China’s invasion coast, fac- 
ing the Nationalist islands of Formosa and 
Hainan, Communist generals are drilling 
a million men, assembling thousands of 
junks and sampans for amphibious assault. 
How firmly will Nationalist China hold 
out in her island remnants? Last week 
Time Correspondent Wilson Fielder sur- 
veyed Formosa’s defenses. His report: 


In the foothills of southern Formosa’s 
terraced mountains, youthful soldiers 
shout “Sha! Sha!” (Kill! Kill!) as they 
lunge at practice dummies with bayonets. 
The huge military training camp at Feng- 
shan echoes with machine-gun chatter, and 
squads of infantrymen work under live 
ammunition fire. Fengshan’s combat 
course is modeled after the training sys- 
tem used in the U.S. in World War II, and 
the camp’s officers call it “the cradle of 
the new Chinese army.” 

From the training camp, troops gradu- 
ate to the volcanic black sand beaches not 
far away. There, facing the mainland, they 
build concrete pillboxes, string barbed 
wire, drill endlessly to repel the invasion 
from the sea. In their off-duty hours, the 
soldiers sing a new army song: 


The fields of the Motherland are calling, 
The blood of 400 million is throbbing... 
Let storms and winds buffet us... 

The goddess of Liberty is smiling ... 
We are the vanguard of anti-aggression. 


From V.M.I. The morale of the new 
Nationalist army seems to be good, and 
officers credit the improvement to the 
work of trim, greying General Sun Li-jen, 
49, who learned the elementary facts 
about soldiering at the U.S.’s Virginia Mil- 
itary Institute. Sun served ably against 
the Japanese at Shanghai and later in 
Burma, where he commanded the snappy, 
U.S.-trained 38th Division. As one of the 
Nationalists’ top commanders in Man- 


% The present Ruandan ruler, or Mwami, is 
Mutara III, a gentle giant standing 6 ft. 10 in. 
He is one of the high-jumping, dance-loving 
Batutsi, among the tallest men in the world, who 
have ruled for 300 years over the average-sized 
Bahutu (94% of the population) and the ele- 
phant-hunting pygmy Bambute. 
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churia after V-J day, he beat the Commu- 
nists consistently. In 1947, Chinese clique 
politics led to his transfer to Formosa and 
the Fengshan training camp. 

The islanders soon learned that Sun was 
no carpetbagger. He set up six “Don'ts” 
for his troops: “Don’t molest the popu- 
lace; don’t go to prostitutes; don’t gam- 
ble; don’t ‘squeeze’; don’t be false; don’t 
be lazy.” He asked Formosans to help en- 
force discipline. Villagers still talk about 
the lieutenant who walked the streets of 
the small towns near Fengshan carrying a 
big sign listing his crimes. 

Sun learned more than discipline at 
V.M.I. He has an American zest for sport. 
Recently he took part in a Fengshan soc- 
cer game, told the other players: “On the 
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playing field, I'm no general.” An enlisted 
man bowled him over with a well-executed 
block. The general rose groggily. “Guess 
I'm not as young as I used to be,” he said, 
but he insisted on finishing the game. 

Last month the Nationalist government 
offered 4,500 young Formosans a chance 
to serve in the island’s defense, and thou- 
sands of volunteers were turned away. 
General Sun was heartened. With the 
troops he had already trained and those in 
training (well over 100,000), he feels 
that he can stand off at least the first 
waves of a Communist invasion. He has 
shaken up the officer corps, though too 
much deadwood still remains. He needs 
more matériel and more parts for vehicles. 
But he insists that his “boys are working 
like beavers because they know now what 
they are fighting for.” 

Against Disaffection. The Nationalists’ 
300-plane air force, commanded by ami- 
able General Chou Chih-jou, could be For- 
mosa’s most effective defense (so far, the 


Reds have fought without planes), but 
until recently Chou was plagued with dis- 
affection among his airmen. Last week in 
Taipeh, Chou opened a lengthy “self- 
examination” meeting where airmen could 
talk over their personal worries with top 
brass. He is also promoting better housing 
for their families, now thinks that the mo- 
rale problem is on the way to being solved. 

Disaffection has also considerably weak- 
ened the Nationalist navy. Following the 
lead of turncoat airmen, sailors have sur- 
rendered at least twelve ships (including 
the navy’s only cruiser, the Chungking, 
formerly the British Aurora) to the Com- 
munists. To combat disloyalty, chubby 
Admiral Kwei Yung-ching has clamped 
several senior captains in irons. He has 
also promoted relatively liberal pay raises, 
hopes that what is left of his navy is loyal. 

Crucial Front. Beyond its shaky de- 
fenses, the specter that haunts Formosa 
is economic collapse. If Nationalist mili- 
tary expenditures cannot be held within 
the limits of Formosa’s productive capa- 
bilities, the Communists might just as well 
be invited to come on over unopposed. As 
General Sun says: “If prices double, we 
get just half the food we need for our 
men, What do you think will happen if we 
can’t feed our men and their families?” 

The commander on the economic front 
is indefatigable, Princeton-trained Gov- 
ernor K. C. Wu, former mayor of Shang- 
hai. To set a good example, Chain-Smoker 
Wu gave up cigarettes because “cigarettes 
are smuggled into Formosa, and represent, 
therefore, a drain on our financial struc- 
ture.” Since he became Formosa’s governor 
last December, Wu has stopped specula- 
tion with government payrolls by military 
and civilian bureaucrats. He has tried res- 
olutely to tap wealth. Automobiles have 
been classed as luxuries, and their owners 
must now buy a certain amount of war 
bonds; residents applying for passports 
must purchase bonds equal to the amount 
of their transportation costs; taxes on res- 
taurant meals and motion pictures have 
been upped from 20% to 60%. 

The real key to a stable economy is in- 
dustrial expansion. In this field, Wu is 
pressing as hard as he can with the limited 
means at his disposal. Formosa’s power 
plants have reached the peak levels of pro- 
duction achieved under the Japanese. Ce- 
ment production has surpassed the best 
Japanese mark. The island’s meager for- 
eign exchange has been reinvested in irri- 
gation projects for richer crops. But even 
the most enthusiastic Nationalist admits 
that all of this will eventually come to 
naught unless Formosa receives more fi- 
nancial and technical aid from the U.S. 

Like other Nationalist leaders, honest 
Governor Wu is conscious that the U.S. 
Government, to put it kindly, is impatient 
with Nationalist shortcomings. He an- 
swers: “When your heart is for reform, 
you must sometimes be patient.” And if 
the Reds take Formosa as they have taken 
China, what price reform? 
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Tomato Soup 
Peanut Butter and Bacon Sandwich 
Apple Cookies 
Play and study just burn up 
energy! Authorities agree 
school children need hot 
lunches. So give them 
Campbell’s Tomato Soup. 
Nourishing . . . delicious! 


Combi. tomato sour 


Tomato Soup 
Steak Baked Potato Broccoli 
Tossed Salad Lemon Chiffon Pie 
What man can resist a meal 
like that? It has every- 
thing—substance, flavor, 
color—and that bright 
bowl of Campbell’s Tomato 
Soup is a perfect send-off! 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 
is also the finest tomato 
sauce you ever tasted! Use 
it just as it comes from the 
can. 


For a grand spaghetti sauce, 
heat 2 cans soup in double 
boiler with 1 cup of grated 
cheese; stir until melted. 
Pour over 1 lb. spaghetti. 


“THE SOUP MOST FOLKS LIKE BEST” 














EFLECTION OF PERFECTION 





Reflected in every drink you serve...is the quality of the whiskey you use. And when that 


whiskey is Seagram’s 7 Crown...every drink is SURE to be...a reflection of perfection! 


Day Seagram's ed de Sure 


Seagram's 7 Crown. Blended Whiskey. 86.8 Proof. 65% Grain Neutral Spirits. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, Chrysler Building, New York 
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CANADA 
Cold War 


The theoretical shooting began last 
week in Exercise Sweetbriar, .the joint 
Canadian-U.S. maneuvers to test North 
America’s defenses against invasion from 
the Arctic. Across the mile-wide Donjek 
River, 170 miles south of Dawson, Allied 
troops fought off a mock invader driving 
into Canada from Alaska. 

It was a brutal battleground. The tem- 
perature dipped as low as 52° below zero. 
Soldiers clad in nearly 25 Ibs. of special 
Arctic clothing, carrying another 34 Ibs. 
of special equipment, crawled through 
waist-deep snow, over hummocks of fro- 
zen muskeg. For hundreds of miles on 
every side stretched trackless pine forests 
and mountains. Said one corporal: “Any- 
body who'd invade this Godforsaken place 
is just plain damn wacky.” 

Candles Spiked. The corporal’s opinion 
was shared by 5,000-odd army and air 
force personnel and 22 newspaper corre- 
spondents taking part in the Sweetbriar 
maneuver. In Arctic warfare, everything 
was different and difficult. Even breathing 
required a careful technique; a deep 
breath of the icy air could nip the lungs. 
Food was another problem; to maintain 
body warmth an Arctic fighting man had 
to eat almost twice as many calories as an 
ordinary soldier. The tallow candles is- 
sued to Canadian troops were spiked with 
food concentrates and could be eaten if 
rations failed to arrive. 

The maneuver was centered around the 
Alaska Highway, the one road in the 
Northwest by which an aggressor force or 
a defending Allied army could travel. At 
night, troops had to leave the road to 
bivouac in the bush in their nylon tents 
and down-filled sleeping bags. But most of 
the transport was roadbound, an easy tar- 
get for air attack, 

Exercise Sweetbriar was a test to deter- 
mine whether, in spite of all the known 
difficulties, men & machines could fight a 
war in the Arctic. A Canadian combat 
team was sent north from Whitehorse in 
the Yukon. An “aggressor force” of U.S. 
troops from the Alaska Command headed 
south, Later, a U.S. combat team, brought 
in from Colorado, went up the highway 
to reinforce the Canadian defenders. Ref- 
erees ordered attacks, withdrawals and 
flanking movements and directed opera- 
tions of U.S. and Canadian aircraft. 

Warfare Feasible. By the end of the 
first week, Army experts were able to 
draw a few conclusions. The men were 
bearing up well under the North’s rigors. 
Frostbite and colds took their expected 
toll. But enough soldiers remained in ac- 
tion to prove that warfare on a fairly 
large scale was feasible in the Arctic, 

Although the men could take it, some 
of the machines could not. The’ so-called 
all-weather fighter planes—U.S, F-80s 
and Canadian Vampires—functioned well 
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Associated Press 


U.S. Jet PLANEs IN THE YUKON 
Twice as many calories, and candles too. 


enough mechanically but were frequently 
grounded by Arctic snow flurries and over- 
cast. The U.S. Army’s snow vehicle, the 
Weasel, was a dismaying failure; of 100 
brand-new Weasels put into action, nearly 
half broke down in the first five days. The 
Canadian Army’s counterpart, the Pen- 
guin, stood up better but was too bulky 
to maneuver among the pines off the road. 
Before Sweetbriar was half over, observ- 
ers were recommending that the Allied ar- 
mies study the use of Arctic-conditioned 
dogs, mules and horses for transport. 





Henry Wallace 
ATTILA THE Hun 
Too much malnutration. 





TRINIDAD 


Mastersinger 

One of the most remarkable men in 
Trinidad is a thin, leathery mulatto known 
as Attila the Hun. Born in Port-of-Spain 
58 years ago of a Venezuelan father and 
a West Indian mother, he claims to have 
been singing calypso songs for half a cen- 
tury—“long before they took it out of the 
backyard slums and put it on Frederick 
Street.” His Rover Calypso Tent, made of 
sheet iron and boards on Frederick Street, 
the town’s main street, is the island’s ca- 
lypso center. 

A master of satire and quick wit, Attila 
has made the calypso, often called Trini- 
dad’s “living newspaper,” a potent force 
in local politics. Under his real name, 
Raymond Quevedo, he has been elected 
on the Labor Party ticket to Port-of- 
Spain’s city council. 

Last week, with the annual pre-Lenten 
carnival at hand, Attila the Hun jour- 
neyed to Port-of-Spain’s Mucurapo Sta- 
dium to compete with other island trouba- 
dours for the unofficial title of Trinidad’s 
1950 calypso king. A crowd of 3,000 
sweating Trinidadians—black, white and 
East Indian—sat jampacked under the 
glaring lights. A steel band, hammering 
biscuit tins, old oil cans and brake drums, 
made the place hotter with ear-splitting 
overtures. Then judges were picked from 
the audience, and the calypsonians started 
in. Besides Attila there were old master- 
singers with such names as the Roaring 
Lion, Growling Tiger, Mighty Dictator, 
Small Island Pride and the Blind Sensa- 
tion. 

Politics and sex were the topical, tropi- 
cal themes. The audience shrieked, howled, 
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| 
Write today for Coronet's free recipe booklet, | 


“29 ways to use Coronet V.S.Q."" 
Brondy Dist. Corp., 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N.Y, 


Colifornia Grope Brandy 84 proof, 
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Austin & TRUJILLO 
After a wash, a whitewash? 


giggled and roared with delight at the 
syncopated innuendoes of the Mighty 
Dictator’s unabashed Banana Song, Young 
Kitchener’s eye-rolling Me Grandfather's 
Clock and a mildly sexy number called 
If You Love Your Man and Your Man 
Loves You, Lady, Enjoy Yourself. But 
the biggest roar, and the judges’ nod, 
went to politically attuned Attila. His 
Give Up the West Indies, Britain said just 
what the crowd wanted said: 


In England the people live happily, 

They get doctor medicine and dentist 
jree *“f. 

While down here three-quarters of the 
population 

Dying out from disease and malnutra- 
tion. « « 

I’m warning Great Britain, don’t leave 
us for long 

Or they'll wake up one morning and 
find these islands gone. 

If they won't help us in our difficulties, 

Why don’t they give up the West 
Indies? 





Though the stadium triumph had still 
to be ratified in this week’s carnival street- 
dancing, it was a cinch that Attila, who 
had won six times before, would be the 
victor again. Attila had further increased 
his popularity by boldly protesting against 
the police department’s censorship of ca- 
lypso songs which ridiculed unpopular lo- 
cal officials. Sang Attila, in the last verse 
of his prize song: 


I don’t think I am so loyal today, 

I don’t mind this island being taken 
by the U.S.A. 

For one thing at least I feel confidently, 

We would sing our native songs in tran- 


quillity. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Tact & Timing 


Dominican Dictator Rafael Leonidas 
Trujillo was plainly reaching for political 
respectability. Clad in diplomatic cuta- 
way, silk tie and striped trousers, he had 
clinked champagne glasses earlier this 
month with Warren R. Austin, chief U.S. 
delegate to the United Nations, during 
Austin’s Caribbean tour. Before Austin 
left the Dominican Republic, the 400- 
year-old University of Santo Domingo 
gave him an honorary degree. 

The benign Generalissimo also busied 
himself making the best possible impres- 
sion on the five traveling investigators of 
the Inter-American Peace Commission. 
Largely as the result of Haitian charges 
that he was behind a December plot to 
overthrow the government of Haiti, the 
Organization of American States had de- 
termined to find out why there was so 
little peace in the turbulent Caribbean. 

Trujillo argued persuasively that all the 
trouble in his part of the world was due 
to the tireless inttigues of Dominican, 
Venezuelan and Nicaraguan exiles, plot- 
ting with the Cuban, Guatemalan, Hai- 
tian, Costa Rican and Mexican govern- 
ments to oust him. 

Last week, with the Peace Commission 
back in Washington, President Trujillo 
asked his Congress to revoke the extraor- 
dinary power granted him last December 
to declare war on his own responsibility. 
Thus, with deft timing, he moved to re- 
call an act which had provoked even more 
criticism than his alleged part in the 
Haitian plot. Thus the wily dictator also 
washed his hands in public and waited 
hopefully for an amiable whitewash at the 
hands of the Peace Commission. 
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Eager Ed, Explorer, had returned from foreign climes. 
e “T like to travel,” Ed exclaimed, “but I admit, at 
times it’s nice to get back home again, to have some 
fun, and rest at friendly Hotel Statler, where you really 


are a guest. 





“T’'ve done some deep-sea diving,”” Edward cried, “and 

3. I'll tell you that Statler’s bath is lots more fun—and 
gets you cleaner, too! The water's always piping hot, 
the soap is piled up high, and stacks and stacks of snowy 
towels make certain you'll get dry! 


STATLER 





5. “You'll have no need for maps or guides, no cause for 
@ exploration,” cried Ed, “because the Statler boasts a 


heart-of-town location. It’s close to business, shops and 
shows. No wonder travelers say that Hotel Statler 
really is the perfect place to stay!” 
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2 “The Sheiks of Araby,” said Ed, “‘showed me a life of 
ease, but even they did not have beds that could com- 
pare with these. Eight hundred built-in springs and 
more bring comfort worth exploring—so smooth, so 
soft, so perfect, that in no time flat I'm snoring! 


“T’ve eaten lots of food that’s good,” cried Ed, “but 

4. this is grand! If I could meet a Statler chef, I'd like to 
shake his hand. Each dish is perfectly prepared—each 
tempts your appetite, from soup to nuts, each Statler 
meal is absolutely RIGHT! 











STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK (FORMERLY HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA) 
BOSTON + BUFFALO + CLEVELAND 
DETROIT + ST.LOUIS + WASHINGTON 

STATLER OPERATED: HOTEL WILLIAM PENN + PITTSBURGH 
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PEOPLE 





Arrivals & Departures 


Cardinal Spellman and 500 U.S. Ro- 
man Catholics were off on the first large 
Holy Year pilgrimage to Rome. Just back 
from Rome was a happy Church Pornt, 
La. pastor, the Right Rev. Msgr. Clay A. 
Bienvenu, who boasted that because he 
bears a startling resemblance to Cardinal 
Spellman he was able to “crash the gates” 
at an important beatification ceremony. 

Touring with her play, Diamond Lil, 
Mae West, fiftyish, collapsed on stage in 
Rochester from food poisoning. But next 
night she was back in greasepaint, to 
“give ’em all I’ve got.” 

The Duke and Duchess of Windsor 
were traveling high and fast. They spent 
two weeks hunting & fishing in Mexico, 
then, on their way to New Orleans’ Mardi 
gras, they showed up in Houston. 

Also in Houston, where he was named 
an honorary Texan, Lauritz Melchior 
took a verbal poke at Metropolitan Op- 
era Manager Rudolph Bing. Had he and 
Bing yet worked out a new contract at 
the Met? Cracked Melchior: “I recently 
became a lone star, and this honorary 
citizenship in the Lone Star State con- 
firms it.” 


Bouquets & Brickbats 

Hearstling Igor ("Cholly Knicker- 
bocker') Cassini, who is a natty dresser, 
named 1950’s Worst Dressed Men of the 
World. Top of the list: Prince Aly Khan, 
for going to the races in yellow socks, 
orange shoes and a green tie. A close sec- 





Nick DeMorgoli—Lire 
PABLO Picasso 
A frying pan. 
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ond. Texas’ Senator Tom Connally (for 
looking “like a country bumpkin” while 
heading for the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee). Runners-up: Manhattan 
Socialite Alfred Gwynne Vanderbilt (for 
not buying a new hat “in the last twelve 
years”); Wrestler Gorgeous George 
(chiefly for his peroxide curls). 

The play called Desire Caught by the 
Tail, written in 1941 during the Nazi oc- 
cupation of Paris by famed Artist Pablo 
Picasso, 68, was given its first public 
reading in London. The script called for 
the appearance on stage of writhing, dis- 
embodied feet, and a frying pan full of 
sizzling potatoes. Most critics agreed that 
Picasso had better stick to his paint- 
brushes. 

Artist Salvador Dali, 45, showed up 





Acme 


FRANK SINATRA & WIFE 
A locked door. 


in Manhattan with one of bis newest and 
oddest creations: a larger-than-life-sized, 
jewel-studded eye, with one ruby tear- 
drop forming in the corner. The proper 
place for a lady to wear this surrealist 
bauble, he explained, was smack on her 
forehead, just above and between her 
real eyes. 

Comedienne Carol Channing, 29, ad- 
mitted that a grave personal problem had 
grown out of her playing the role of bird- 
brained Lorelei Lee in Broadway’s Gen- 
tlemen Prefer Blondes. People seemed to 
be convinced that she is a birdbrain off- 
stage, too: “I won't say that people ac- 
tually think I’m just two steps removed 
from outright idiocy, but they do seem to 
have adopted a protective attitude to- 
wards me. . .” 

In Manhattan, Actor-Radio Commen- 
tator Robert Montgomery petitioned the 
court to revoke the U.S. citizenship of 
Gambler Frank Costello, charging he 





Philippe Halsman—Lire 
CaroL CHANNING 
A protective attitude. 
had obtained it fraudulently. “A cheap 
hammy stunt for publicity,” Costello re- 
torted, “The claims of my vast wealth 
and income are pure fiction. I am a man 
. .. With a modest income, and I live 
conservatively but comfortably .. . 


Hearts & Flowers 

Prince Aly Khan, vacationing with 
wife Rita Hayworth and their families in 
Gstaad, Switzerland, made a fast turn on 
a ski slope, fell, broke his right leg in 


three places. Said the doctor: three 
months in bed. 
After several tries at reconciliation, 


Cinemactress Wanda Hendrix, 21, finally 
filed suit for divorce in Hollywood against 
World War II Hero Audie (‘most deco- 
rated soldier”) Murphy, 25. 

“Our married life has become most 
unhappy and almost unbearable,” an- 
nounced Mrs. Nancy Sinatra in Holly- 
wood as she locked the door on Crooner 
Frank Sinatra. Meanwhile, Frankie was 
reported keeping company with currently 
unmarried Cinemactress Ava Gardner. 

Engaged in Hollywood: Cinemactress 
Elizabeth Taylor, going on 18, and Con- 
rad (“Nick”) Hilton Jr., 23, son of Ho- 
telman Conrad Hilton. Elizabeth’s moth- 
er said that the young folks, who have 
been going steady for almost five months, 
will have a church wedding early in May. 

It was a cruel blow for Elliott Roose- 
velt (recently divorced by Actress Faye 
Emerson) and his new girl friend, Café 
Songstress Gigi Durston. Nightclub Mae- 
stro Sherman Billingsley, miffed that the 
couple had turned down his offer of an 
engagement party, issued a firm order to 
his staff barring Elliott and Gigi from his 
Stork Club. 
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Brush up your 
Selling Impact... 


almost 7 out of 10 paint dollars 
flow from MAIN STREET 


Of the $626 million dollars spent for paint and var- 
nish by consumers in the U.S. two-thirds come out of 
the pockets of the people living in and around Main 
Street towns. 

Are you getting your share of this customer 
concentration? Not if you depend on city-centered 
magazines and newspapers alone. They put /east 
where the best sales are being made. For Main Street 
is Easy Street today. 


Hometown folks are not only great on painting 
the town... they buy at least half of most consumer 
goods ...spend half the nation’s income. 

PATHFINDER goes right to the news-conscious 
heart of Main Street—is read by the leading families. 

These are the important men and women who 
run things—buy first what their neighbors buy next 
month. Your dealers will tell you their best customers 
are PATHFINDER readers. 


Pathfinder 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


FAMILY NEWS MAGAZINE OF HOME-TOWN AMERICA — 1,200,000 LEADING FAMILIES YOUR MAIN STREET DEALERS KNOW 
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| WEAR 
FALSE TEETH 


YET MY MOUTH FEELS 
FRESH, CLEAN AND COOL 


No "DENTURE BREATH" 


*“POLIDENT is wonderful. It leaves 
my plate feeling cool, and clean, 
and fresh-tasting. And | know 
I'm safe from Denture Breath.” 

Mrs. O. C,, Clear Lake, lowa 





ou know what Mrs. O. C. means, 
don’t you! It’s a wonderful feeling 

to know that you're not offending 
friends with Denture Breath. And it’s 
great when your plates feel clean and 
cool andfresh—from their Polident bath. 
Remember—those dental plates of 
yours need the special care of a special 
denture cleanser. Don’t brush them. 
Soak your plates in Polident every day. 
It’s so easy and quick. And Polident 
soaks into every corner and crevice— 
places brushing never seems to reach. 


NO BRUSHING 


Soak plate or bridge 
daily—fifteen minutes 
or more—in a fresh, 
cleansing solution of 
Polident and water. 


POLIDENT 


RECOMMENDED BY MORE DENTISTS 
THAN ANY OTHER DENTURE CLEANSER 
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MEDICINE 





Bringing Up Parents 


Fashions in child training are as ex- 
treme, and change almost as much, as 
women’s hats. In the last two decades 
there has been a complete revolution in 
the nursery and playroom. In the Journal 
of Pediatrics, Dr. Celia B. Stendler of the 
University of Illinois’ College of Educa- 
tion describes it: “From an era where the 
mother was taught that the child must 
have his physical wants cared for and then 
be left alone, must be fed on a rigid sched- 
ule, must learn to cry it out, must be 
toilet-trained early and must not be 
spoiled by attention, we have come to a 
time when exactly the opposite advice 


| is advocated. 








“Today the mother is advised to feed 
the baby when he’s hungry, to delay toilet 
training until he’s ready for it, to see that 
the baby gets a reasonable amount of cud- 
dling and mothering, to let the baby 
initiate the weaning process ... There 


| appears to be considerable question wheth- 


er the new doctrine is any sounder than 
the old.” 

Mother Knows Best. Checking the back 
files of magazines (Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, Woman's Home Companion and 
Good Housekeeping), Dr. Stendler found 
that in 1890 there were about as many 
articles telling mothers how to bring up 
their children as there are nowadays. The 
volume of advice stayed fairly constant 
through all-the intervening years. But 
the “tone changed. 

A turn-of-the-century Gibson girl who 
became a wife & mother was exhorted to 
be “good, honest, cheerful and orderly, 
because whatever kind of behavior she 
portrayed, the child would imitate... 
Mothers occupied a position of impor- 
tance which they have never since recov- 
ered. This was the day when Mother knew 
best; there was no book, no scientific 
authority to shake her maternal self-con- 





fidence . . . Her ‘instincts’ were right.” 
She was not told when to feed the baby, 
nor was she told not to pet him. 

In 1900 a writer spelled it out: “Love, 
petiing and indulgence will not hurt a 
child if at the same time he is taught to 
be unselfish and obedient. Love is the 
mighty solvent.” 

Discipline & Love, After 1910 came 
the most abrupt change. Instead of love, 
stern discipline was recommended. To 
stop nail-biting, one expert wrote: “Get 
some white cotton gloves and make her 
wear these all the time—even in school. 
They will not only serve as a reminder, 
but also make her ashamed when people 
ask her about them.” Obedience was to be 
required at all times, “and if temper tan- 
trums resulted, they should be ignored.” 

Then came psychology—Watson’s be- 
haviorism and Freud’s psychoanalysis. As 
a result of the former, “parents were told 
that if a baby were .. . picked up just 
once when he cried, he would be ‘con- 
ditioned’ [to expect it] . . . On the other 
hand, a properly trained baby would re- 
sult if ‘everything done for him [were] 
so regular that one can tell time by what 
is going on in the nursery.’” 

In the 1920s, young mothers rejected 
every last remnant of Victorianism. Moth- 
er love was replaced by “science.” Freud- 
ianism was being “interpreted to mean 
that repression was bad for the child.” 
The “feed-’em-on-schedule, let-'em-cry-it- 
out” school of thought was in command. 

The fight against metronome maternal- 
ism gathered strength through the 1930s. 
By 1940, an authority wrote: “It is rea- 
sonable to feed a baby when he’s hungry. 
It is unreasonable to make him wait. . .” 
That is the prevailing fashion today. 

There is still plenty of room for prog- 
ress in child training. So far, the em- 
phasis has been on what to do with the 
child. “What we can do,” Dr. Stendler 
says, “and what certainly needs to be 


Saturday Review of Literature 


“But there’s an even newer theory out, dear—You’re supposed to hit them!” 
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“SMASH-UPS, SMASH-UPS, ALL DAY LONG!” 


ELL, Jimmy, accidénts do happen—even to the best of 

drivers! That's why many thousands of car owners look 
to Hardware Mutuals for the right kind and right amount of 
Automobile Insurance! 

Ask your friendly, experienced Hardware Mutuals repre- 
sentative about our automobile insurance with medical pay- 
ments coverage. This broad policy not only provides thorough 
protection, but covers medical expenses for anyone injured 
while riding in your car. 

Then, too, Hardware Mutuals policy back of the policy offers 


added peace-of-mind protection . . . fast, friendly, nation- 
wide, day-and-night service . .. prompt, fair claim handling. 

Hardware Mutuals have returned dividend savings to 
policyholders every year since organization, 


Phone Western Union 
Why not find out more about Hardware Mutuals Automo- 
bile Insurance? Simply cal! Western Union by number, ask for 
Operator 25, and say you'd like the name and address of your 
nearest Hardware Mutuals representative. You'll find him 
worth knowing . . . and there's no obligation! 
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memorable ... service you haven't enjoyed for 
years... food prepared by famous French chefs... 
vintage wines or champagne to top off a superb 
cuisine . . . this is luxury air travel at its best. 
New York to Paris and Return: $407.00 
(Jan. 1 thru March 15). Similar reduced 15-Day 
Round-Trip Fares to other destinations. 
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everywhere. 
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done, is to help parents develép insight 
into their own personalities in the hope 
that they can more intelligently approach 
problems of child rearing. No trend in 
this direction has been noted . . .” 


Freely Give 
Heal the sick, cleanse the lepers... 
freely ye have received, freely give. 
—Matthew 10:8 


Not many modern doctors nowadays 
have the chance or inclination to take this 
biblical injunction literally. But young 
(30) Dr. Gordon C. McNeilly did. In 
private practice at Santa Rosa, Calif. 
after a Navy internship and a hospital 
residency, he had decided that he was not 
doing all that he might to “freely give.” 

The deeply religious son of a Presby- 
terian minister, Dr. McNeilly saw his 
chance when the Navy announced that the 





J. P. Harris 
Dr. Gorpon MCNEILLY 
From a far island, a call. 


post of officer-in-charge would soon be 
open at one of the world’s newest and 
most remote leper colonies, on the flat, 
tiny Pacific island of Tinian, once a B-29 
base. Dr. McNeilly asked for the job 
and got it. 

Last week, Lieut. (j.g.) McNeilly was 
at the U.S. Marine Hospital at Carville, 
La., boning up on the most modern sul- 
fone treatment for what victims prefer to 
call Hansen’s disease (Time, Dec. 30, 
1946). Next he will spend a month at 
Hawaii's leprosarium on Molokai Island. 
On May 1 he will go to Tinian with his 
wife, who is a registered nurse, and their 
two small daughters. ‘ 

To Tinian, 32 square miles in the Mari- 
anas, polyglot leper patients may come 
from any of the thousands of islands scat- 
tered over the watery 3,000,000 sq. mi. 
of the Trust Territory (former Japanese 
mandate). Dr. McNeilly will have a war- 
rant officer, four corpsmen, three native 
nurses and two native aids to help him. 
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Curtis A. Walker, veferan 
independent warehouse- 
{ Wendell, N. C., 
says: “‘Season after sea 
I've seen the mak 
Luckies buy fine tobacco 
. tobacco that makes a 
mild smoke. I’ve smoked 
Luckies myself for 20 
years.”’ Here's more evi- 
dence that Luckies are a 
finer cigarette. 






Fine tobacco costs more—and Lucky Strike pays mil- 
lions of dollars more than official parity prices for fine 
tobacco to give you more mildness . . . more smooth- 
ness . . . more real deep-down smoking enjoyment. 


Get the extra enjoyment out of smoking 
that Luckies can give you. For fine tobacco 
does give you more smoking pleasure— 
and Lucky Strike means fine tobacco. To 
give you a more thoroughly enjoyable 
smoke, the makers of Luckies buy fine, 
light, naturally mild tobacco! That’s why 
there’s never a rough puff in a Lucky 
Strike! Find out for yourself that Luckies 
truly give you more smoothness, more 
mildness, more real deep-down smoking 
enjoyment. Get a carton of Luckies today! 


COPR., THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
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GOLF on a championship course—fish, 
ride, motor—swim in heated outdoor pool 
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attractive social life—rest and play the 
Canadian way! (Season opens June 15— 
from $12 including meals). 
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1. Across Canada. 2. Alaa Cruise. 
3. British Columbia (“Triangle Route’) 
4. Eastern Cities & Laurentians. 5. Gaspé & 
Saguenay. 6. Hudson Bay & Winnipeg. 
7. Jasper in the Canadian Rockies. 8. Lake 
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by the Sea. 10. Ontario Highlands. Let 
Canadian National help plan your trip. 
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Museum of Modern Art 
“Horse & Rwer” 
Scared babies. 





Success Story 


This week an amateur painter of pretty, 
neo-impressionist country scenes broke 
into professional ranks. For an undisclosed 
price, Kansas City’s Hallmark greeting 
card company bought reproduction rights 
to 18 of Winston Churchill’s canvases 





Endurance 

Marino Marini is a tall, bland Milanese 
with mild brown eyes and a sculptor’s 
muscular hands. Two years ago his works 
were little known outside of Italy; now, 
at 49, he is internationally admired. The 
exhibition of his works which opened in a 
Manhattan gallery last week was sure to 
shock some people and deeply move oth- 
ers. It showed that he had earned his be- 
lated fame the hard way, with sculptures 
that were often downright unpleasant. 

His major pieces had been partly in- 
spired, said Marini, by the equestrian 
statue of Marcus Aurelius in Rome’s Pi- 
azza del Campidoglio. But there was noth- 
ing conventionally heroic about Marini’s 
riders; they were scared, not proud. They 
looked, indeed, very much like lonely, out- 
size babies mounted bareback on broad, 
unbridled Mongolian ponies—going no- 
where. Marini had carved them with 
mingled delicacy and deliberate awkward- 
ness, sacrificing handsomeness to pathos. 

Marini could be brutal as well as touch- 
ing. His little Kneeling Girl had the crude, 
ruined air of a primitive idol dredged up 
from a marsh. It was academically con- 
vincing in some parts, arbitrarily distorted 
in others. Where pieces of the plaster 
mold had stuck to the bronze, it was lep- 
rously splotched. The head was as round 
and almost as blank as a cannon ball, but 
its blankness was part of Marini’s inten- 
tion; a human “universality” that classic 
features might have lacked. The Kneeling 
Girl’s fat, soft hams and absurdly shriv- 
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eled arms gave her a look of aged help- 
lessness, an impression which was contra- 
dicted by the energetic forward thrust of 
the spine and the stubborn tilt of the 
head. As a symbol of humanity she could 
not have been less attractive, but she 
was nonetheless impressive: she obviously 
suffered and survived. 

Those whose taste in sculpture had 
been formed by that of the Greeks and 
Renaissance Italians would find such 
works hard to take. For them, sculpture is 
primarily a celebration of human pride, 
grace and joy. Marini’s sculpture cele- 
brated humility, awkwardness and sorrow 
—plus dogged endurance. 


Modern in the Dark 


Last week Munich saw the first compre- 
hensive show of new German art since the 
war. Held in Hitler’s onetime headquar- 
ters, the massive Fiihrerbauhaus, it con- 
tained not a single blond Balder, buxom 
Briinnhilde or veiled Valhalla of the sort 
Hitler had liked to see. There were few 
still lifes or portraits either, and surpris- 
ingly few bitter or tragic pictures such as 
George Grosz and Kathe Kollwitz had 
made between wars. Instead of all that, 
the best young German painters were do- 
ing abstractions, by the acre. 

The exhibition was sponsored by an 
Independence, Mo. art patron and good 
friend of Harry Truman named Blevins 
Davis, who had been impressed by con- 
temporary German painting while on a 
tour last summer. Confined to artists 
under 40, it offered top prizes of $1,000 








Felbermeyer 
“MAN OF Sorrow” 
Instead of novels and songs. 





: Pte 
© Herbert List—Buchholz Gallery 
“KNEELING GirL” 
Ruined idols. 





and $700, plus trips to the U.S., Rome and 
Paris, drew 3,600 entries. A ten-man inter- 
national jury had hung only 175 of the 
canvases submitted, but prune as they 
would, they could not rid the show of its 
generally sterile atmosphere. 

By driving such fine artists as Grosz, 
Josef Albers, Paul Klee and Max Beck- 
mann from the country, by persecuting 
the few moderns who remained, and by 
turning their students into soldiers, Hitler 
had crushed Germany’s art tradition, Still 
cut off from the art of other nations, her 
new painters were going modern in the 
dark, groping and hoping for success. 

In such confused company, even such a 
faintly authoritative canvas as 24-year-old 
Max Imdahl’s third-prize Man of Sorrow 
came as a shock. Imdahl would rather 
write novels, he says, “but I’m so much at 
a loss for words that I find even simple 
conversation painful. I want to compose 
songs, but how to do so is beyond me. So I 
paint.” His Man was a flat, featureless, 
lemon-yellow figure with a broken-looking 
neck, suspended against a_pitch-black 
background. It could well symbolize the 
state of art in Germany. 


Kenzan VII 


One of the world’s best pottery-makers 
turned up in Washington last week to be- 
gin a lecture and demonstration tour that 
will take him to 15 cities in the U.S. and 
Canada. He was Bernard Leach, 63, a 
Spare, tweedy, Hong Kong-born English- 
man who described himself as “a sort of 
courier between East & West.” 

Leach was certainly well equipped to 
acquaint U.S. potters with oriental stand- 
ards and tricks of their trade. He had 
studied painting in London, gone to To- 
kyo at 21 to teach it. “I had no idea of 
taking up pottery,” he recalls, “but in 
Japan I fell in with people who had. I 
chased around until I got hold of this old 
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Sure it’s expensive 


It’s authentically FRENCH! 
Onion rings sauteed in real 
CREAMERY BUTTER ...swim- 
ing in rich BEEF STOCK 
...sharpened by rare old 
PARMESAN CHEESE...sim- 
mered in SMALL BATCHES 
| Naturally it costs more... 
If grocer doesn’t stock, 
send his name with $1.35 
W.A. TAYLOR & CO.,N.Y.C. | for 3 cans to Dept. T-2 
Sole Distributors for U.S.A. Geo. A. Hormel & Co., 
Valliant California Wines Austin, Minn. 


From historic Valliant & Son 
Vineyards—under vine since 
1849—come four great wines 
to complement meals. 
Valliant Burgund i 
Riesling, V: 
Valliant Cabernet. Each is au- 
thentic in character and de- 
veloped in accordance with 
time-honored traditions. Also, 
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man, Ogata Kenzan, who was sixth in sua 
cession of a great line of potters. I liked 
him at first go-off, and asked if I could be 
his student.” 

When the old master died, Leach be- 
came, in effect, Kenzan VII. “I exhibited 
a few pots with my paintings. All the pots 
were sold. So I said, ‘What ho!’ ” After 
that he went completely to pots. 

In 1921 Leach returned to England 
with a famous fellow potter named Shoji 
Hamada, and set up a kiln at St. Ives. 
The pottery still produced there by Leach 
and twelve students is much prized by 
his fans. 

Lately Leach has become a leading 
member of the British Crafts Center, 
which passes on Britain’s craft exports. 


Michael Rougier—Lite 
PotTrer LEACH 
“What ho!” 


As a craftsman, he considers big-wheel 
potters like Spode and Wedgwood pathet- 
ically pachydermatous. They have “banal- 
ized the art,” he says, by mass-producing 
a few popular designs. 

“Pots, like all other forms of art,” 
Leach once explained, “are human expres- 
sions ... projections of the minds of 
their creators . . . Good hand craftsman- 
ship is directly subject to the prime 
source of human activity, whereas ma- 
chine crafts, even at their best, are acti- 
vated at one remove—by the intellect.” 

Leach had brought 301 examples of his 
own hand craftsmanship with him to 
Washington. There were urns, vases, tea- 
cups, mugs and plates whose clean lines 
and subdued colors echoed the golden age 
of Chinese pottery. But none was slavish- 
ly Chinese and some were “modern.” A 
first-class craftsman and connoisseur of 
oriental pottery, Leach is also an occiden- 
tal, an artist, and his own man. The com- 
bination made for strength as well as 
refinement. His work argued even more 
forcefully for handcraft than his words. 
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; Never before hos it been so important 
for all businessmen to reconsider their 
sources of supply. For both buyers 
and sellers, whether engaged in do- 
mestic or in international trade, recent 
changes in currency values have 
created new areas of competition. 

At the C.I.T.F. you can see and com- 
pare the competitive goods of many 
nations . . . arrayed side by side in 
trade groupings . .. priced so you can 
quickly assay relative values. 

Choose this convenient, economical 
way to find out where your money 
buys the most. Arrange now to attend 
the Canadian International Trade Fair 
in 1950. 


For detailed information please address 
enquiries to your nearest Canadian Trade 
Representative( stationed in Washington, 
New York City, Boston, Detroit, Chicago, 
los Angeles, Son Francisco) or write 
directly to 


THE ADMINISTRATOR 


Canadian 


International 








Trade Fair 


Exhibition Park, Toronto, Canada 
MAY 29—JUNE9, 1950 ¥ TORONTO, CANADA 


DEDICATED TO THE PROMOTION OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
BY THE GOVERNMENT OF CANADA 
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People Are Either 


Big, broad-beamed Lynn White Jr. is a 
cherubic-looking medievalist who is some- 
thing of an expert on the 13th Century 
origins of the mechanical clock. Ever 
since 1943, when he became president of 
lively little (enrollment: 800) Mills Col- 
lege (for women) in Oakland, Calif., he 
has also been something of a maverick in 
the world of higher education. So far as 
women are concerned, says he, higher 
education is a flop. Last week, in a new 
book called Educating Our Daughters 
(Harper; $2.50), he told why. 

Woman’s lot these days is not a happy 
one, White says, and her education is to 
blame. Her colleges, founded during the 
first flush of feminism, were modeled after 
men’s, and the belief persisted that “high- 
er education is something like spinach 
which can profitably be absorbed without 
reference to the gender of the absorbent.” 

"Just a Housewife." Asa result, women 
have clung to the “biologically fantastic 
notion that to be different from men is to 
be inferior to men.” Having no respect for 
themselves, they seem to prefer to have 
men speak at their clubs, to work for male 
bosses, and to vote for a second-rate man 
in an election rather than a first-rate 
woman. Since they no longer churn the 
butter, make the candles, plow the fields, 
or even bring their husbands a dowry, 
they are deeply plagued by a “sense of 
parasitism.” 

They seem compelled to get jobs, no 
matter how grubby, in order to feel they 
are “doing something.” Raising a family 
is apparently not enough: that is being 
“just a housewife.” 

A new crisis comes when the woman 
reaches 4o or 50 and her children are 
grown. She then resorts to “bridge, chat- 
ter, shopping expeditions, aimless clubs 
and, in extreme cases, to alcohol to gain 
an illusory sense of activity.” 

Not Even Co-. To remedy all this, 
says White, the woman’s college is doing 
next to nothing. As for the coeducational 
school, it is not even co-. There are al- 
most no women professors, and in many 
institutions, no dean of women, just a 
women’s counselor. Coeducation has not 
even recognized the obvious fact that 
girls mature physically and emotionally 
faster than boys, and for that reason 
alone should follow separate programs. 

White argues that the college must give 
women “a vision of the family and the re- 
wards it offers.” It must teach them to be 
able to apply themselves when the family 
is grown, to extend their housekeeping 
beyond the home—to their towns, states, 
and to the nation. “We must agree with 
the feminists that ‘women are people,’ ” 
says White, “yet hold to the supple- 
mentary truth that ‘people are either 
women or men.’” One of the first tasks of 
the woman’s college. says he, is to edu- 
cate women to be proud that they are 
what they are. 


Don Benedetto 


In a vast, 16th Century palazzo in the 
heart of Naples lives a stubby, stooped 
old man whom Neapolitans call “Don 
Benedetto.” Though he is in his Sos, the 
old man ordinarily rises at 6, and an hour 
later trudges into his book-lined study to 
write at his big desk or to sit in his big 
armchair, thinking. Occasionally Neapol- 
itans see him out strolling, passing dilapi- 
dated palaces and ancient churches, to his 
favorite bookshop on the Via Foria for a 
bout of friendly dickering. But last week 
Neapolitans were troubled: out of the 
palazzo had come the news that Philoso- 
pher Benedetto Croce was gravely ill. 

Up & down Italy, newspapers carried 
the alarm: the old philosopher had col- 





Poul M. Pietzsch—Block Stor 
PHILOSOPHER CROCE 
Life itself is never final. 


lapsed. His daughter had rushed to his 
bedside, and so had such friends as Ales- 
sandro Casati, a leader of the Liberal 
Party, and Enrico de Nicola, ex-President 
of the republic. For two days Italians 
waited, then breathed with relief. Philoso- 
pher Croce had called for his manuscripts, 
said he wanted to get back to work. 
Though his doctors insisted that he keep 
on resting, they thought that for the pres- 
ent the danger was over. 

A Single Glance. Thus, this week, Ben- 
edetto Croce approached his 84th birthday 
—an age, as he put it, “when a man’s life 
seems a past that he can survey at a single 
glance.” As scholars all over the world 
well knew, that glance included much. 

Long before Italians ever heard the 
name of Benito Mussolini, they had begun 
to know Benedetto Croce. He was the 
wealthy aristocrat with the bristly hair 
who was to become not only Italy’s most 
noted 20th Century philosopher, but a 
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senator and a cabinet minister as well. 

In the first months of Fascism, he was 
slow to realize what Mussolini stood for. 
But when dictatorship established itself, 
he turned his back on Rome. In Naples, 
he edited a scholarly anti-Fascist maga- 
zine called La Critica, defied the govern- 
ment with his book History as the Story 
of Liberty. Once a band of young Black 
Shirts threatened to storm his home, fled 
when confronted by Signora Croce. Be- 
yond that, the Fascists never dared to 
molest the Croces. “There is one man in 
all Italy whom I fear,” Mussolini once 
remarked—"Croce. And I fear him be- 
cause I do not understand him.” 

A Sigh of Relief, Other Italians under- 
stood him. better. After the fall of Musso- 
lini, they called Croce back into public 
life once more in Marshal Badoglio’s cab- 
inet. But his appearance was a brief one. 
With a sigh of relief he left public office 
for good, and went back home to a library 
that reached ladder-high (“How can a 
man live without books?”), and to a spe- 
cial Italian Institute of Historical Studies 
which he had Jong wanted to found. 

Since then his palazzo has been filled 
with students. They browse through his 
library at will, sometimes approach JI 
Maestro with a_question. Such interrup- 
tions are welcome. “For so many years 
under Fascism,” Croce says, “not a single 
student came to me with his problems.” 

What Lies Beyond? The institute is a 
symbol of all the problems that Benedetto 
Croce has himself wrestled with. Years 
ago, as the erudite young man of the 
Rome salons, he found himself “suddenly 
nauseated by all this erudition. I knew 
facts and events. But what was the point 
of it all?” In trying to find the point, he 
was to build up his own system of thought 
and his own definition of the function of 
philosophy. 

Croce had written warmly and feelingly 
of the history of other men’s faith, but at 
83 he was still an agnostic. Like the prag- 
matists, he held that the philosopher had 
no business delving into the supernatural: 
“Man can only know that which he has 
experienced. He may believe, but he can- 
not know what lies beyond.” What he 
could know was history—not a history of 
unique moments, but of time that flows 
without end. In Croce’s philosophy, his- 
tory, the only reality, is the unfolding of 
the human spirit itself, and experience 
the only test of truth—a detached point 
of view that undoubtedly explained Lib- 
eral Croce’s relative slowness in divining 
Mussolini’s course. 

In the Croce interpretation, philosophy 
is no more than a method of history, and 
it was that method which Croce’s students 
studied while Don Benedetto padded 
about them, ready to answer their ques- 
tions. He believed that they could hope to 
find no final truths: “No philosophical 
system is ever final, for life itself is never 
final.” But as men live, he thinks, they 
come upon new fragments of truth, and 
each fragment must be placed in the ever- 
changing universal scheme. “So it has ever 
been,” says Benedetto Croce, “and so it 
will ever be.” 
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wonder so many people agree you get... 
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Amencas 4-Season Vacationland 





THE CITRUS EMPIRE, AVOCADOS, DATES Come now—ample tourist accommodations. 
Send for FREE COLOR BOOKLET that describes 


Los Angeles County and all Southern Cali- 
fornia. Gives information on costs and time 
required for trip. On arrival, call at All-Year 
Club’s Free Visitors’ Bureau, 517 W. 6th St., 
Los Angeles, for many other vacation aids, 
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All-Year Club of Southern California, Div. 2-E 


629 S. Hill St., Los Angeles 14, California 
Please send me your free vacation booklet 
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Nuts 


It is bad business to sell peanuts at ball 
games, reasoned practical President Paul 
Fagan of the San Francisco Seals: “It 
costs us $20,000 every season to sweep up 
peanut shells.” One day last week, under- 
estimating the power of the peanut, Paul 
Fagan announced he was banning its sale 
in Seals Stadium this summer. 

For the next 24 hours Fagan’s ears 
burned. Newspaper editorials and radio 
commentators from Seattle to San Diego 
denounced his decision and he got tele- 
grams of protest from peanut planters. 
Swelling by the minute came the an- 
guished cries of fans. Next day, Fagan ad- 
mitted defeat. Said he: “The public wants 
peanuts. Peanuts the public shall have— 
large, fresh-roasted ones.” 


Top Dog 

Three years ago, while judging at a 
London dog show, Mrs. John G. Winant, 
wife of the late U.S. Ambassador to the 
Court of St. James’s, could hardly take 
her eyes off a nine-month-old Scottish 
terrier pup. Said Constance Winant, an 
old hand with blue-blooded dogs: “He 
filled my eye. I had never seen such an 
air of perfection, such perfect showman- 
ship, such manners.” She gave the pup a 
blue ribbon, then bought him for $7,500. 

If any dog was worth that much it was 
Walsing Winning Trick of Edgerstoune. 
Mrs. Winant showed him three more 
times in England, where he won two best- 
in-shows, then took him home to the U.S. 
Last week, after catching an hour nap in 


This is wiry, 145-Ib. Zeno Colo, 30, the Italian woodcutter 
who was the unheralded sensation of last week’s world Alpine- 
events ski championships at Aspen, Colo. In the first of three 
events, the giant slalom, he zigzagged through 33 gates ahead 
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N.Y. Daily Mirror—International 
WINNING TRICK 
First, a nap. 


a crate in Madison Square Garden's base- 
ment, 34-year-old Trick perked up for the 
final of the Westminster Kennel Club. 

Most of his five rivals, survivors of 
more than 2,500 carefully sifted pooches, 
were considerably more formidable in size 
and mien. Finalist Judge George H. Hart- 
man moved from the sleek pointer (best 
of the sporting dogs) to the shaggy Af- 
ghan (best of the hounds), examining 
each dog with quick hand and practiced 
eye. When he got to the handsome im- 
ported German shepherd (working-dog 
winner), the handler slipped off the lead 
and the dog stood unattended, facing the 


ALPINIST OF THE YEAR 


judge with a pride and pose that would 
have looked good on Rin Tin Tin. 

The shepherd won the crowd, but Judge 
Hartman, ignoring the applause as though 
he were stone deaf, went on with his work. 
The highly barbered black standard poo- 
dle (nonsporting group), the feather-light 
toy white poodle (toy group) and the 
Scotty (king of the terriers) got their 
inspections. Then each of the six finalists 
was gaited for the judge. 

The shepherd and the pointer were 
beautiful in long-legged motion; Trick, 
skimming nonchalantly through his paces, 
was a smooth and jaunty little Scotty. 
Judge Hartman didn’t take long to decide. 
He picked up the blue ribbon and pointed 
to Trick. Said Hartman: “Not only one 
of the greatest dogs I have ever judged, 
but one of the greatest I have ever seen.” 


Operation "Blue Chip" 

The rough, tough Toronto Maple Leafs 
seemed to have the game sewed up. Then, 
with 57 seconds to play, a Montreal for- 
ward slipped through the Toronto de- 
fenses and fired a goal to tie the score. 
If the Maple Leafs were ruffled by the 
turn of events—the game ended 3-3— 
they hid their chagrin behind the masks 
of dyed-in-the-wool pros. So did their 
boss, Constantine Falkland  Karrys 
Smythe. 

“Conny” Smythe, 55, the shrewdest, 
best-dressed and most volatile club owner 
in the business, views hockey with a cal- 
culating, professional eye. As long as his 
Leafs are bouncing enemy players around 
like India-rubber men and the turnstiles 
keep clicking, he wastes no time worry- 
ing about the long, 70-game grind of the 
regular season. Smythe specializes in out- 
shining the competition when the blue 


International 


of 62 competitors from 13 nations. A Swiss cabinetmaker, 
Georges Schneider, nosed him out in the standard slalom. 
Then Colo made a breath-taking, 53-m.p.h. descent 
above) to win the downhill race and another world crown. 


(see 
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Here’s what the Commodore’s 


GREATER CONVENIENCE 


means to you in New York 


YOU'RE SETTLED SOONER after you 


reach town! No bother with taxis...there’s 
a direct entrance into the lobby from Grand 
Central Terminal...Airlines Terminal is only 
a short half block away. 


YOU’RE CLOSER TO EVERYTHING 


All midtown business and recreation centers 
are within easy walking distance—express 
subways and buses to other parts of town 
are literally right at the door. 





No wonder it’s known as 


NEW YORK’S BEST LOCATED HOTEL 


*" Commopore 


E. L. SEFTON, President 
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chips are down—in the post-season Stan- 
ley Cup playoffs. For the past three years, 
Smythe’s Maple Leafs have skated off 
with the coveted cup, although they fin- 
ished the regular season in first place 
only once. But this season, Smythe has 
had his troubles. 

In November, with his club floundering 
badly it became necessary for dapper 
little Conny Smythe to throw his weight 
(165 lbs.) around. Like Little Lord 
Fauntleroy gone amuck, he lit into his 
blubbery, 197-lb. goalie, Turk Broda, and 
ordered him to melt down to 190, or else. 
He benched Broda, threatened to bench 
four others. 

All across Canada, the headlines fol- 
lowed Broda’s “Battle of the Bulge” as 
he dieted, exercised and took steam baths. 





Gilbert A. Milne 
Conny SMYTHE 
The bulge melted. 


After missing one game, Broda skated 
back into the nets to the greatest ovation 
ever given an athlete in Maple Leaf Gar- 
dens. Injured Ted (‘‘Teeder”) Kennedy, 
captain and star center, swung back into 
harness and the Leafs roared through 
their next 19 games with only two de- 
feats, four ties. They were playing the 
kind of he-man hockey that Smythe and 
Toronto fans liked. Said he, crisply: 
“We'll outbump or outskate any team in 
the league. When other teams are hitting 
with 25-lb. sledge hammers, we're hitting 
with 100-lb. sledge hammers.” 

By last week the Maple Leafs had 
hammered their way into second place 
and all but assured themselves a playoff 
berth five weeks hence. After tying Mont- 
real, they clipped the league-leading De- 
troit Red Wings (3-2). Owner Smythe’s 
only worry was that he had built a fire 
under his Leafs too soon before the cup 
playoffs. “It’s hell to keep a team stirred 
up,” he said. 
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KENTUCKY STRAIGHT 
BOURBON WHISKEY 
100 PROOF * BOTTLED IN BOND 








In the time-hallowed homes that 
crown Kentucky’s bluegrass slopes, 
one time-mellowed whiskey is pre- 
ferred. For in the state where host 
and guest know bourbon best, and 
moderation heightens hospitality, 
bonded OLD FITZGERALD is to 
whiskey what Sterling is to silver. 


You too will find something extra in 
FITZGERALD’S robust, old fash- 
ioned flavor and bouquet. For into 





ROSE HIT.L—130-year-old Home of Dr.and Mrs, G. Davis Buckner. 


Lexington, Kentucky 


every barrel, every drop, we put the 
extra grain, extra time, extra age- 
ing care, the extra pride, whic Pig a 
century of family distilling expe ri- 
ence has proven esse “ntial in creat- 
ing the matchless character of this 
genuine sour mash bourbon. 


Savor it in simple toddy or highball 

. without trimmings, because the 
extra satisfaction you seek is already 
there. Tonight, enjoy OLD FITZ. 
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Shown here is Cadillac's 1950 version of 
the Series 61 Sedan. It is a Cadillac in the 
fullest respect—yet so modestly priced that 
tens of thousands find it easy to own. 


This is the incomparable new Cadillac- 
Fleetwood Series Seventy-Five. It is 
available cither as a seven-passenger 
sedan or a chauffeur-driven limousine. 





Dramatically restyled—and powered by Cadillac's 
incomparable new engine—here are, by far, the finest 
cars ever to bear this honored name. . . . First of all, 
they are unbelievably beautiful. Nothing so sleek and 
dynamic and impressive has ever before been seen on 
the world’s streets and highways. ... And, oh, how com- 
fortable they are! There is much greater room in the 
luxurious interiors; vision is so ample that the whole 


out-doors comes easily within your range; and they 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION 
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tide so beautifully that every mile is a lesson in relax- 
ation. . . . And, finally, comes performance. Cadillac's 
dynamic engine is even softer and quieter in its oper- 
ation—and offers even greater gasoline economy. Steering 
is even steadier, braking more positive, road balance even 
closer to perfection. Only a ride can reveal what motor 
car performance can be like today! . . . These beautiful 
creations are now on display, awaiting your inspection. 


Go see them today—and go expecting great things! 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 








1 above is the gorgeous new Cadillac Sixty Special. 





The Series 62 is available in four different 
body types—the Coupe de Ville; the Con- 
vertible; the Coupe; and the Sedan. The 
new Coupe de Ville is illustrated above. 


This is the beautiful Series 62 Sedan 


—an ideal f 





ily car for every pur- 
pose. Ir comb ws elegance, Size and 


roominess with unusual practicality 




















..- Just so it’s RED! 


RED ... to the physicist, is merely the 
visual reaction resulting from the reflection 
of light waves .64 to .76 micron in length. 

But red to most people, means carrots, 
carmine, cherry, maroon, crimson, magenta, 
carnation, claret, orange, rose, ruby, 
rust, salmon,scarlet, sorrel...danger, 
warmth, roast beef, health to a doctor, 
bad news to a bookkeeper, or hair 
that rates a second glance. It’s the 
first color babies recognize, the most 
popular and widely used of all colors. 

To satisfy stylists, designers, dyers, store 
manufacturers, 
Claus, sub-debs and winter golfers, General 
Aniline makes 268 separate red dyestuffs! 


buyers, housewives, Santa 


Each has its own chemical and physical 
characteristics, its complex manufacturing 
process, individual inventory, specific usage 

. Direct Fast Scarlet, used on cottons, sells 
at $1.21 per Ib., is produced at the rate of 
885,000 Ibs. annually ...Sulpho Rhodamine 
Red B, a highly fluorescent dye for woolens 
and silk, is priced at ten dollars per pound 

. Fuchsine, one of the oldest aniline dyes, 
has been made since 1856,while Indanthrene 


ENERAL 


Scarlet RA, a fast dye for awnings exposed 
to sun and weather, was developed last year! 
.. Wherever you look, some General Aniline 
red meets your eye! 
General Aniline makes more than reds, 
of course... about 1200 kinds of dyes, 
for more than 4500 customers...and 
last year produced some 75,000,000 
Ibs. of dyestuffs and intermediates. 
Tie General Aniline plants at Grasselli, 
N. J., and at Rensselaer, N. Y., make this 
company the country’s largest maker of high 
quality dyestuffs, and a major supply source 
of chemicals for industry as well ... 
Other GA divisions are Ansco, at x = 
Binghamton, N. Y., second in Ye 
U.S. production of photographic H 
film, paper, cameras... Ozalid, 
at Johnson City, N. Y., producing facsimile 
reproducing machines and sensitized papers 
. Antara Products, in New York City, 
develops new product applications. Of basic 
importance tothe national economy, General 
Aniline is a good company to work for and 


with... worth knowing and watching. 


NILINE & FILM CORPORATION 


.. From Research to Reality... 


230 Park Avenue, Now York 17, N. Y. 
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Christian Economics 

Is a Christian state necessarily a wel- 
fare state? At the Federal Council of 
Churches’ second National Study Confer- 
ence on the Church and Economic Life 
last week it looked as though that was 
what some U.S. Protestants were think- 
ing. For three days 450 ministers and lay- 
men from 37 states pulled & hauled over 
the knotty question: How should the 
church discharge its responsibility for the 
nation’s economy? The conferees had 
some sharp-edged answers. 


After a rousing speech by the United . 


Automobile Workers’ President Walter 
Reuther and a somewhat less rousing one 


Associated Press 
Victor REUTHER 
Caesar was put to work. 


from Secretary Noel Sargent of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, the 
delegates buckled down to business in 
four separate study groups. Three made 
voluminous reports, well seeded with dec- 
larations on behalf of moderation, co- 
operation, and a Middle Way. But the 
report of Group B—‘Freedom of Enter- 
prise and Social Controls”—packed more 
fissionable material. 

Jointly led by U.A.W. Educational Di- 
rector Victor Reuther and General Foods 
Corp. Public Relations Director W. How- 
ard Chase, Group B’s 210 ministers and 
laymen seemed anxious to get Caesar to 
do more of God's work: 

On price controls: “We seek the use of 
a price system which has been strength- 
ened in its operation and corrected in its 
abuses through various social controls. 
Some of the most crucial controls are in 
the area of stabilizing incomes through 
regulation of the volume of money in the 
economy and regulation of government’s 
taxes and expenditures . . . We cannot, 
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for example, talk realistically in terms 
of restoring an unregulated, competitive 
price system in America.” 

On taxes: “We recognize that the ex- 
tensive use of taxation to reduce in- 
equalities that now exist is a desirable 
procedure from an economic and Chris- 
tian perspective.” 

One pretty housewife at the conference 
objected to listing as a Christian responsi- 
bility the provision of medical care for 
everybody. Chairman Victor Reuther re- 
plied: “There are times when compromise 








has its value, but I doubt if this is one 
of them.” 


Priest to the People 

The room in the poor, teeming Paris 
suburb of St. Denis was bare and cold. 
There, before only two kneeling couples 
last week, a young priest celebrated his 
Sunday Mass. When it was over, he 
changed his vestments for a workman’s 
grubby overalls, and left with one of the 
men to meet some friends in a workers’ 
café for an apéritif and a cheap lunch and, 
later, a football game. His companions 
through the day never thought of him as 
a priest at all, and that suited him well 
enough, for he was a member of the 
Mission de Paris. 

In Paris there are 16 other priests like 
him; in the similar Mission de France 
there are some 140 who earn their daily 
bread in factories or farms or trades, side 
by side with the people to whom they 
minister. These priests celebrate Mass in 
tenements or farmhouses, and in their 
“spare time” give help and advice to those 
who ask for it. Not much is known of 
them, in France or elsewhere. While not | 
secret, the work of the Missions is kept | 
discreetly quiet, to avoid attracting undue 
attention from the Communists, and be- 
cause their priests’ unorthodox activities 
sometimes offend strait-laced Roman 
Catholics. But on no other front is the 
church working any harder to reclaim its 
lost sheep. 

Karl Marx & Movie Stars. First guid- | 
ing spirit of the Mission de Paris was the 
late Abbé Henri Godin, a shy, intense 
parish priest who decided that a pastor 
was virtually helpless in reaching those 
who did not come to church. He proposed 
that the church set up a mission to work 
among Frenchmen with the same dedicat- 
ed zeal that sends missionaries to spend 
their lives in hardship in heathen lands. 
Paris’ late Cardinal Suhard and the 
French archbishops set up the Mission de 
France in 1941; the Mission de Paris was 
founded in 1943. 

In the war-shattered Normandy town 
of Lisieux last week, kindly Father Louis 
Augros was hard at work in an ugly brick 
seminary, training the 150 new candidates 
for the Mission de France and Mission de 
Paris. “The purpose of the training,” said 
Superior Augros, “is, first, to return to the 
original Christian message, second, to in- 
tegrate Christian truth with the preoccu- | 
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FATHER Baupry & PARISHIONER 
Lulu was thunderstruck. 


pations and intellectual scheme of the 
modern world.” 

To reach the first objective, Mission 
students concentrate on the study of the 
Bible. For the second, they are encouraged 
to occupy themselves also with the things 
of the world. In their crowded dormitories 
are pin-up pictures of movie stars and 
sports figures; their bookshelves contain 
volumes by Karl Marx, A. J. Cronin, 
Saint-Exupéry, and Communist Poets 
Louis Aragon and Paul Eluard. From the 
chapel come the strains of Old Folks at 
Home and Negro spirituals with new 
French words. Such music is considered 
to be “in touch with the mass suffering of 
our times. It is full of the plea of peoples 
who have lost touch with Christ.” 

Madame Lulu & God. Back at Lisieux 
for a refresher course while waiting reas- 
signment is shock-haired, dark-eyed Fa- 
ther Georges Baudry, 31, who has spent 
the last four years working in the Com- 
munist-ridden Normandy parish of Saint 
André, He is not at all discouraged by the 
fact that in one village of 100 inhabitants 
he was able to increase the number of 
regular churchgoers only from one to 
three. Much more important, he thinks, is 


| that through him the greater part of the 


village has lost its hostility to the church 
ind is increasingly dubious of Communist 
propaganda. A typical example of Mission 
de France work is Father Baudry’s con- 
quest of Lulu’s bistro. 

Madame Lulu, formerly well known in 
Montmartre, was famed for her hatred of 
priests. When Baudry took over the par- 
ish and got a job as a garage mechanic, he 
made Lulu’s bar his first stopping place, 
dressed in his greasy work clothes. After 
his third visit, barflies agreed he was “un 
chic type.” As he was leaving, Baudry 
mentioned casually to Lulu that he would 
be back soon, “but I have a lot of work in 
my parish, you know—I’m the new local 
priest.” When his bar friends refused to 


visit to 


made _ his 
Lulu’s in his priest’s soutane. 


believe him, he next 

“The gang,” says Father Baudry, “was 
thunderstruck. Lulu told me she 
back nothing she had said about priests, 
but since we were already friends, my 
presence would be tolerated.” In time it 
came to be eagerly welcomed. Lulu even 
took to calling him “Begonia” and “my 
little zebra.” In Lulu’s he returns kidding 
for kidding, buys his share of drinks like 
anyone else, and offers advice or joins 
serious discussions only when others take 
the initiative. “There’s no question of 
converting these people except in rare 
says Father Baudry. “If I tried to 
do that, doors would be closed to me. But 
the people in Madame Lulu’s bistro are 
infinitely nearer God than they were four 
years ago.” 

The Long View. Tall, 49-year-old Abbé 
Jacques Hollande, director of the Mission 
de Paris, has twice journeyed to Rome to 
discuss the Mission’s work with the Pope. 
In his tiny, book-lined office last week, the 
abbé took the long view of his job. “Our 
work will not really take effect for per- 
haps 4o years,” he said. “The whole world, 
in various ways, has wandered from the 
church. In France, workers imagine that 
there is an alliance church 
and capitalism, of which they have here 
witnessed the and abuses. The 
church is wrongly identified with the mid- 
dle classes, the bourgeoisie. This we must 
change . . . I tell you that the person of 
Christ still enormously interests the work- 
CTS «6s 

“Our. . . civilization is collapsing in a 
gigantic cataclysm. We don’t regret it too 
much. The inspiration for that civilization 
was so profoundly materialistic . . . But 
that which collapses must be replaced. 
Will the church be present in the work of 
reconstruction? Will her conception of 
man and life prevail? Will the result be 
Christian? That is our preoccupation.” 


took 


cases,” 


between the 


excesses 
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Look What’s Happened to the 
Old-Fashioned Coal Shovel 


This is a battery of coal pulverizers. Each grinds a con- 
tinuous flow of coal to talcum powder fineness. And a blast 
of air whips it into the roaring fires of public utility boilers 
to make electricity for an entire city. 

Coal for uses such as this must possess specific qualities. 
It must deliver a specified heat output. Even its ash content 
must meet pre-determined standards unvaryingly. 

To provide coal with the stable and specialized character- 
istics needed by industry, mine operators have built prepara- 
tion plants, many costing as much as a million dollars each. 
Here coal is washed of loose impurities, graded for size, 
tested for chemical content and then blended or treated to 
each industrial buyer’s specifications. 

Because coal has dependable qualities, it continues to be 
the chief source of the nation’s electricity. By far, most of the 
new electric generating stations across the country are coal- 
burning plants. Coal that is truly “prescription-prepared” pro- 
vides high productive efficiency at economical cost . . . not 
only for public utilities, but for other industrial users. 





Photo of Mitchell Station, West Penn Power Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Mechanization of America’s bituminous 
coal mines has all but banned the pick and 
shovel. Electric-powered drills, cutting 
machines, loaders and timbering equip- 
ment do most of the “heavy work.” Such 
mechanization, in fact, has made the work 
of the miner that of a highly skilled ma- 
chine operator or specialized workman 
who earns bigger hourly wages than those 
paid in any other major industry. 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. Cc, 


BITUMINOUS COAL...LIGHTS THE WAY...FUELS THE FIRES...POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 

















"More!" 


“One must take things lightly, holding 
and taking with a light heart and light 
hands—holding and letting go .. .” 

These words of sage advice, sung to her 
mirror image by the aging Marschallin 
in Richard Strauss’s Der Rosenkavalier, 
are largely ignored by grand-opera stars. 
But to 61-year-old German-born Soprano 
Lotte Lehmann, who for 25 years sang 
them with unsurpassed eloquence, they 
have long had the weight of dogma. 

Although her last singing of the Mar- 
schallin at the Metropolitan in 1945 
brought her a 20-minute ovation, she de- 
cided soon afterward that it was time to 
“let go.” Two years ago she resolved to 
give up opera and operatic arias com- 
pletely, sing only less strenuous lieder. 
She limited her concert tours to two 
months a year, spent the remaining ten 
months at her California home. When she 
wasn’t singing, she painted watercolors, 
fired ceramics of her own design in her 
home kiln, worked on her fifth book, 
Of Heaven, Hell and Hollywood. 

Last week Lotte Lehmann, in the East 
for recitals and her first one-man show of 
paintings, went back on her resolution. 
To honor her good friend Richard Strauss, 
who died last summer (Tre, Sept. 19), 
and to mark her soth Manhattan recital 
in a decade, she decided to sing once more 
the first-act monologues from her most 
famous role, the Marschallin. 

To Lehmann fans the performance in 
Manhattan’s Town Hall had the air of a 
religious rite. They sat devout and mouse- 
quiet while the singer, dressed in sober 
black, her chestnut hair caught back in a 
plain bun, leaned gently against the curve 
of the piano. Without properties, costume 





Mopest Mussorcsky 
For a Russian prince... 
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For the devout, a plain bun. 


or conspicuous gesture, Soprano Lehmann 
recreated the aging Viennese beauty with 
her oldtime fire and finesse. 

For a minute after she sang her final 
words of wistful resignation, the audience 
was silent, then burst into seat-rattling 
applause. At intermission Lehmann had 
said, her eyes shining: “Fifty concerts! 
Aren’t you tired of me?” At recital’s end, 
the audience answered with cries of 
“More! More!” They brought her back 
for three encores. 

By week's end Lotte Lehmann had sung 
four sell-out recitals, closed her one-man 
painting show with most of her 63 paint- 
ings and ceramics sold. This week she 
was heading west for concert dates in 
Milwaukee and Chicago, then back home. 


Blood-Warm 


In 1872 Russian Composer Modest 
Mussorgsky began putting together a 
notebook entitled “Khovanchina; a Peo- 
ple’s Musical Drama—Materials.” It was 
the biggest project of his career: a histori- 
cal opera dealing with the abortive revolt 
of the feudal Princes Khovansky and their 
followers (Khovanchina) against the 
Westernizing influences of Peter the 
Great's court. 

Mussorgsky’s notebook did not fatten 
very quickly. Poverty, a growing fondness 
for vodka, other musical chores, and the 
necessity of supporting himself by work as 
a government office drudge kept distract- 
ing him. When he died in 1881 at the age 
of 42 there were still some patches of the 
opera left undone. His friend Rimsky- 
Korsakov finished the work, and the opera 
had its official premiére in St. Petersburg 
in 1911, began to get scattered perform- 
ances outside of Russia. 

Last week the golden curtain at Man- 


hattan’s Metropolitan Opera House went 
up on Khovanchina for the first time. As 
the gloomy drama rolled along, at the 
lumbering pace of a sullen rhinoceros, the 
audience was sometimes confused by the 
Russian palace politics, put off by the 
arthritic English libretto. But gradually 
the glowing music, which had been ex- 
pertly edited by able Conductor Emil 
Cooper, put them in a good mood. 

“T want to do people,” Mussorgsky 
wrote a friend—“big, without any paint or 
tinsel.” Among the paint & tinsel he avoid- 
ed were the fripperies of Italian and 
French opera with their wooden recita- 
tives and stagy arias, and the prettied-up 
harmonies of such fellow Russians as 
Tchaikovsky. In Khovanchina, Mussorg- 
sky came very close to his ideal of realistic 
singing speech. 

Prince Ivan Khovansky, whose part 
Met Veteran Lawrence Tibbett acted bet- 
ter than he sang, took his music as well as 
his politics from the old Russia. His con- 
tingent of astrakhan-capped soldiers and 
gaily clad peasant followers carried him 
along on a swelling surge of music flavored 
by the Russian folk songs which Nation- 
alist Mussorgsky loved so dearly. Mus- 
sorgsky mined the rich vein of Russian 
liturgical themes to back up the somber, 
icon-bearing Old Believers. Led by the 
young zealot Marfa (Risé Stevens) and 
the fervent patriarch Dossifé (Jerome 
Hines), they sang the opera’s most excit- 
ing music. 

When the final curtain fell, with Ivan 
Khovansky murdered and his son Prince 
Andrei, zealot Marfa and the entire sect of 
Old Believers singing a resounding funeral 
dirge around a pyre they had built for 
themselves, first-nighters were still shaky 
on plot details. But critics and audience 
were agreed that they had been intro- 
duced to three hours of blood-warm music 
which, with familiarity, might become as 
well liked as Mussorgsky’s Boris Godunov, 
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good things for more people. 
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Hot Factory 


Among the low, brown hills of eastern 
Tennessee stands a factory whose total 
product for 1949 weighed less than 1/10,- 
cooth of an ounce. The weight of its 
average shipment is less than that of the 
graphite in a penciled signature; the con- 
tainer usually weighs a billion times more. 
Yet the products of this factory, the radio- 
isotope plant at the Oak Ridge National 
Laboratory, have already revolutionized 
many branches of science. 

Last week the laboratory showed off 
some new and weird equipment designed 
to make isotope production both faster 
and safer, The isotopes are made by a 
chain-reacting pile in a pale green, blocky 
building. Some of them are fission products 
that accumulate in the pile’s uranium fuel. 
Others are formed in aluminum cans of raw 
material “cooked” by the pile’s neutrons. 

Cooling the Cans. When the cans first 
come out of the pile they are fiercely 
radioactive. Men with long poles flip them 
into thick-walled lead tunnels to cool off. 
After eight hours, most of the aluminum’s 
short-lived activity has died away and the 
cans’ milder-mannered contents are safe 
enough to work on. 

The isotopes are separated and purified 
in a row of deceptively cheerful-looking 


Aqueous alkaline 
solution + 
(under pressure) 


Powdered silica 
(nutrient) + 


i\\ 
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Electric hot plate 
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small buildings. Through the aluminum 
sheathing seep floods of deadly rays. The 
workers inside, protected by thick barriers, 
are safer than an interloper blundering 
close to the outside walls. 

Most of the processing work is done by 
remote control. The quieter isotopes can 
be watched through glass or plastic. The 
stronger ones must be watched with mir- 
rors, as Perseus watched Medusa reflected 
in his polished shield. The gamma rays 
they send out pass right through a mirror 
and do not strike the worker who is 
watching from one side. 

Safety Showers. The whole plant, even 
the lavatories, swarms with watchful Gei- 
ger counters. They are usually clicking 
phlegmatically, but they can roar a sudden 
warning if anything goes wrong. In each 
building is a place on the floor marked 
“shower.” A worker who has spilled a dan- 
gerous substance on his clothes can dash 
to the shower and drench himself with 
life-saving water. 

The purified isotopes are stored for 
packing in a long brick building. The in- 
nocent-looking bottles stand on racks 
behind a high, thick barrier. Watching 
their work in mirrors, the shipping clerks 
select a bottle. With remote-control de- 
vices that unscrew the bottle’s cap, they 
take out a measured amount of liquid, 
put it into another bottle and seal it in 
the proper container, which may contain 
several hundred pounds of lead. 

No one breathes a sigh of relief when 
the dangerous stuff goes off the grounds. 
The work has become routine; last year 
the plant made 4,715 shipments, an in- 
crease of 56% over 1947. Each shipment, 
besides accomplishing important scientific 
tasks, trained more people to deal with 
the perils of the developing Atomic Age. 


Crystal Culture 


Quartz crystals are harder to grow than 
the tenderest orchids. How nature does it 
is not exactly known, and nature does not 
produce enough big, perfect crystals to 
provide electrical manufacturers with the 
quartz slices they need to control radio 
frequencies, etc. 

Early man-made quartz crystals were 
too small to be useful. During World War 
II the Germans did better, but not well 
enough. Last week Dr. Albert C. Walker 
of the Bell Telephone Laboratories told a 
gathering of scientists in Ithaca how Bell 
engineers had improved the German proc- 
ess until it grows quarter-pound crystals 
in only two weeks. 

The Bell crystals are grown in thick- 
walled steel “bombs” filled with a water 
solution of alkaline material (see dia- 
gram). At the bottom is a layer of finely 
ground quartz (silica). A small quartz 
crystal (it may be only a sliver) is sus- 
pended near the top. When the bottom of 
the bomb is heated to 7s50°F., and the 
pressure raised to 15,000 lbs. per sq. in., 
the ground quartz dissolves. Its molecules 
diffuse through the solution. When they 
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of thirty-six (36) 
which operated in 
the #4 
#75737 in 
Air Lines’ new type 
Lockheed Constel- 
lation 
811 consecutive 
hours of trouble- 


engine 
Eastern 
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free operation. This amount 
of operating time, which is 
most unusual, based on an 
average cruising speed of 
300 MPH, is equal to approximately 243,000 miles. 
During this period the spark plug fired approximately 
sixty million times. This type of service Pom a spark 
plug is remarkable even when compared to the type of 
operation as recent as a year ago. During its life it was 
one of the spark plugs (none of which were changed) 
that helped carry myself and party on our Latin 
American Tour during August of 1949,” 


a 2? 


All Champion Spark Plugs, regardless of type or pur- 
pose, are products of the same unequalled research 
engineering and manufacturing facilities. As a result, 
the same qualities of outstanding performance and 
dependability, so dramatically demonstrated above, 
are inherent in every Champion, for every engine! 
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reach the cooler top of the chamber, they 


deposit one by one on the “seed,” build- 
ing it into a perfect, transparent crystal 
which is more uniform, and therefore more 
useful, than any made by nature. 


A Bear Named Gene 


In their wild state, polar bears and 
Alaskan brown bears do not mate. For 
one thing, polar bears live on arctic ice, 
brown bears on solid ground. They also 
belong to different species. So when a 
male polar bear cub named Snow White 
and a female brown bear cub named Ra- 
mona were put together in a cage at the 
Washington Zoo more than ten years ago, 
the animal experts did not expect much 
to happen. 

But propinquity and persistence even- 
tually triumphed over zoology. Snow 


White and Ramona produced two litters 
of cubs, four of which lived. At first they 





Robert W Kelley—Lire 
Dovus.e-Hysriw Bear 
No precedents. 


were white like their father, later turned 
brown like their mother. As they grew 
into big bears, their color faded to a 
compromise buff. 

The experts were still bearish about any 
hope of posterity. Hybrids with parents 
of different species—e.g., mules—are al- 
most always sterile. Since they receive 
different kinds of chromosomes from their 
parents, they do not grow into reproduc- 
tive adults. 

Nonetheless, the four hybrid bears were 
paired off. Last month the two couples 
confounded the experts by producing a 
litter each. One cub lived, nursed from an 
Evenflow bottle on a diet of Esbilac (a 
Borden animal formula). Last week he 
weighed more than five pounds and was 
starting to open his eyes. Washington’s 
Zoomen named him Gene, just to needle 
the geneticists, They watched him with 
pride and hope and designs on his chromo- 
somes. If Gene proves fertile, he could be 
the Adam of a wholly new race of bears. 
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THE PRESS 





Cool Off! 


When President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
broke an unwritten White House rule and 
gave New York Timesman Arthur Krock 
an exclusive interview in 1937, the Wash- 
ington press corps sizzled with rage at 
such “favoritism.” F.D.R. promptly apol- 
ogized (his head was “on the block,” he 
said), and most of the newsmen forgave 
him. Last week Timesman Krock, who 
won a Pulitzer Prize for his first White 
House beat,* set White House regulars 
sizzling again with another exclusive pres- 
idential interview (see NATIONAL AF- 
ratrS). But Harry Truman had no apolo- 
gies. At his weekly press conference the 
next day, correspondents in the first row, 





Michael Rougier—Lire 
CorRESPONDENT Krock 
No apologies. 


close enough to bang on the President’s 
desk, looked mad enough to do it. Harry 
Truman glowered right back. 

Like It or Lump It, The U.P.’s Merri- 
man Smith fired the first question. Had 
the President been correctly quoted about 
the possibility of still sending Chief Jus- 
tice Vinson on a mission to Moscow? Tru- 
man asked sharply whether Smith had 
read the quotation in the story in the 
press, told him to read it again. 

Then the President tilted his head back 
in a characteristic little mannerism, which 
both announces that he is ready for a 
fresh question and helps his astigmatic 
eyes spot the next questioner through his 
glasses. He spotted a fellow Missourian, 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch’s able Ray- 
mond Brandt. Brandt asked whether the 
Krock interview had been authorized in 
that form. It had been, said the President. 


* Which reported, among other things, that 


F.D.R. did not plan to run for a third term. 
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He turned again. The New York Herald 
Tribune’s Carl Levin asked whether the in- 
terview represented “a softening of your 
attitude.” No, the President said. Then he 
paused, squared his shoulders, and told the 
assembled reporters that they could like it 
or lump it. The President was his own free 
agent, he said. He would see whom he 
pleased, when he pleased, and’ say what he 
pleased to anybody he pleased, and he was 
not to be censored by them or anybody 
else. He didn’t like their attitude this 
morning and they ought to cool off!* 

For a white-hot moment, nobody said a 
word, Then radio’s elderly (68) Earl God- 
win, who seldom raises his voice to dispute 
the President, replied: “Sir. . . these gen- 
tlemen feel [that the Krock interview] is 
a reflection on every bureau chief and 
reporter in Washington.” Retorted Tru- 
man: It was nothing of the kind. Another 
reporter wondered whether the President 
had intended to omit the “damn” in 
“say what he pleases.” Said the President: 
Yes, but he would put it in if they wanted 
him to, When the President tried to 
change the subject again, Doris Fleeson, 
whose syndicated column appears in the 
Fair Dealing New York Post, stuck to 
the old one. Said she acidly: “Some of 
us think our business is very important.” 
Snapped the President: Sometimes he was 
not so sure. 

A Bloody Mouth. Nobody could ac- 
cuse Timesman Krock of truckling for his 
scoop; though Krock is on cordial personal 
terms with Harry Truman, few Washing- 
ton correspondents had been more out- 
spokenly anti-Fair Deal. It was simply 
Krock’s good luck in catching Harry Tru- 
man off guard in a mellow mood at a pri- 
vate party, and his quickness in sensing a 
news opening, that had won him his exclu- 
sive. What really galled his fellow news- 
men was the fact that Krock had once 
more beaten them cleanly at their own 
game. In a left-handed way, sulking News- 
hen Fleeson gave him his due. Said she: “I 
take off my hat to Arthur Krock. He kicks 
Truman’s teeth out 364 days a year, and on 
the 365th he gets an exclusive interview 
from [Truman’s] own bleeding mouth.” 


Too Exclusive 

From his Broadway beat, Columnist 
Leonard Lyons last week also reported an 
exclusive White House story. “David K. 
Niles, veteran member of the White 
House staff,” wrote Lyons in the New 
York Post and 72 other newspapers, “is 
compiling statistics on WPA graduates 
who become successful. Its purpose is to 
show that the income taxes they paid, 
and paid by others who earned money 
through the efforts of those WPA men, 
totaled more than the cost of WPA.”¢ 

White House newsmen, who went to 


* Headlined the Washington Daily News: trv- 
MAN SAYS HE’LL GET KROCKED WHEN HE 
PLEASES. 
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Niles to check up, got no story. But they 
did get an interesting insight on the way 
of the Broadway columnists and how 
they make much from little. 

What actually happened, said Niles, 
was that he had bumped into Lyons at a 
first night. Niles told Lyons of a chat 
with Playwright Arthur Miller, once a 
$22.77-a-week member of the WPA’s Fed- 
eral Theater, now author of the hit Death 
of a Salesman. Miller had told Niles that 
his income taxes were so big lately that he 
felt he had “amply repaid the Govern- 
ment for the help it gave me in WPA 
days.” Niles said he repeated the Miller 
remark to Lyons, who built a White 
House survey out of it. 


The Mysterious West 


Larry Todd, Washington correspondent 
of the official Soviet news agency Tass, 
and Rob Hall, Washington correspondent 
of the Communist New York Daily Work- 
er, may sit in the Senate and House press 
galleries, take all the notes they want. But 
as “Government propagandists,” Joseph 
Sitrick and Grattan McGroarty, who cov- 
er Congress for the State Department’s 
Voice of America, may not. If they can 
find seats, they may sit in the public gal- 
leries, but like other spectators, may not 
take notes. In reporting debates they must 
rely on their memories, or wait for the 
next day’s Congressional Record. One re- 
sult: the voice of Russia often speaks up 
more promptly and clearly than the Voice 
of America. 

Last week in Washington, there was agi- 
tation against Propagandists Todd and 
Hall, and for Propagandists Sitrick and 
McGroarty. Movie Star Harold (The Best 
Years of Our Lives) Russell, national 
commander of Amvets, called for ousting 
the Tass and Worker representatives from 
the press galleries. Many Washington 
newsmen disagreed: they thought this 
might infringe upon freedom of the press, 
might also provoke Soviet reprisals 
against the few U.S. correspondents still 
in Moscow (Trae, Nov. 7). As for the 
Voice of America, a committee of Sen- 
ate periodicals (magazine) correspondents 
proposed relaxing the rules: let them sit in 
the diplomatic gallery and take notes, or 
sit unofficially in the periodicals gallery. 
At week’s end, while the Senate Rules 
Committee pondered, Todd and Hall were 
still scribbling and filing to their Moscow- 
ruled bosses. Sitrick and McGroarty, serv- 
ants of democracy, were still memorizing. 


Pastepot Wonder 

When Rome’s picture weekly, La Setti- 
mana Incom, hit the newsstands last 
week, Italians took one look at its cove 
and rushed to buy. Although Ingrid Berg- 
man has permitted no photographs of 
herself and child, Zncom’s cover showed 
a joyful Ingrid cooing to her newborn 
babe in a hospital room, while Roberto 
Rossellini, the doctor, the nurse and even 
the Madonna (from a painting on the 
wall) seemed to beam with approval. 
Incom’s teasing caption: “The Strange 
Story of This Photograph.” 

Inside, Jncom told the story, which 








InGRip BERGMAN & FRIENDS 
Inside, a mating diagram. 


would not have sounded strange to read- 
ers of New York’s old tabloid Evening 
Graphic.* The picture was a fake—or 
what Jncom called a photomontage. Jn- 
com’s editors had cut out the heads from 
an old photo of Ingrid and Roberto, and 
with some paste and an artist’s deft 
strokes, superimposed them, with others, 
on a photograph posed against the back- 
ground of a hospital room (see cut). For 
readers who might feel tricked, Jncom ran 
the original photographs inside, along with 
a diagram showing how they were mated. 

The stunt paid off. Jncom sold a record 
260,000 copies, one-third more than its 
usual circulation. Among the purchasers: 
Roberto Rossellini, who, in a fine Italian 
fury, telephoned Jncom’s office to bellow 
that /ncom’s general manager, Sandro Pal- 
lavicini, was a bastard. Two rival picture 
weeklies were less bold and less convine- 
ing—Oggi, with a cover showing Ingrid 
and Roberto looking fondly at a baby 
that was obviously several months old, 
and Tempo, which showed a pensive In- 
grid reclining on a pillow. 


Collector's Item 

In the candlelit Governor’s Palace at 
restored Williamsburg, Va., a string en- 
semble played Mozart, liveried footmen 
served fruit punch, and 200 visitors 
swapped the latest ideas about antiques. It 
was the roth and final night of the second 
annual forum on antiques, sponsored by 
Colonial Williamsburg Inc. and the maga- 
zine Antiques. Lock, stock & rocking 
chair, Antigues’ Editor Alice Winchester 
and most of her staff had traveled to Wil- 
liamsburg to pick up a few ideas them- 
selves. Last week they were back at work 
in their modern Manhattan offices, getting 


% When Graphic Editor Emile Gauvreau la- 
mented that the judge had barred photographers 
from the sensational Kip Rhinelander annulment 
case (1925), an artist made a “composograph” 
—a combination of several photographs—to 
“show” the courtroom scene with Mrs. Rhine- 
lander stripped to the waist. The Graphic’s cir- 
culation jumped 100,000 copies. 
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ready to tell their readers all about it in a 
forthcoming issue. 

Though not many people outside the 
publishing business are aware of the con- 
nection, the Straight family,* which pub- 
lishes the politically conscious New Re- 
public (Time, Feb. 23, 1948), also pub- 
lishes the politically unconscious Antiques. 
An illustrated monthly, Antiques is the 
biggest and most successful magazine in its 
field. In the depression years, when the 
leftish New Republic prospered, the new- 
ly purchased Antiques lost money. Now 
Antiques makes money and the New Re- 
public loses it. From a circulation high 
point of 96,441 in 1948 under Editor 
Henry Wallace, the N.R. has slumped to 
37,000; the current issue carries only 


three ads and a column of classifieds, In 
1942, Antiques had only 8,043 readers. 
But the wartime shortage of household 
furnishings caused a boom in the second- 





Thomas L. Williams 
Eprtor WINCHESTER 
Lock, stock and rocking chair. 


hand market, and Antigues boomed with 
it, now has 29,921 readers. 

Besides a fine assortment of ads for fur- 
niture, ceramics, glass, silver and other 
collector’s items, the current issue carries 
such big news for antiques lovers as the 
discovery of the first authenticated life 
portrait of Revolutionary Tom Paine. The 
most popular feature in the magazine is 
“Living with Antiques,” compiled by 
blonde, 42-year-old Editor Winchester, 
who lives with some antiques herself in her 
bachelor-girl Manhattan apartment. 

Though the New Republic and Antiques 
share the same offices, Michael Straight 
never interferes with the profitable half of 
his odd team. In fact, staffers complain, he 
doesn’t even read the magazine regularly. 


* Michael, who is editor of the New Republic; 
his actress-sister Beatrice, star of the current 
Broadway hit, The Innocents; brother Whitney, 
managing chief executive of British Overseas Air- 
ways Corp.; and their mother, Dorothy Payne 
Whitney Straight Elmbirst. 
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Makes full-color Kodachrome transparencies for projection, 
for viewing, for beautiful Kodachrome Prints and Enlargements. 
Fast f/3.5 lens, 1/200 shutter. Coupled range finder. Auto- 
matic shutter cocking, double-exposure prevention. $86.75. 


Flasholder, $11.08. At your Kodak dealer’s ... 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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PY ame / 
Prices include Federal Tax 
St. Bernard wins | 
title of champion 
in only 7 weeks! 





Champion Merzenfleken of Park Run 
stands before his proud handler, Jerry 
Rigden, after being judged the best St. 
Bernard at Chicago’s famous Interna- 
tional Show. Says Rigden of this giant, 
whose owners call him ‘Freckles’ —“‘He’s 
| all champion—and such quick recogni- 
tion by the judges proves it. He eats 
like a champion, too. It takes a lot of 
the good eating that Armour packs into 
Dash Dog Food to keep a big guy like 
Freckles at his best. But feeding’s never 
a problem. You should see how he goes 
for the fresh-ground liver in Dash!” 
| Get Dash at your grocer’s today! 
ARMOUR AND COMPANY 





CHARLES E. ROCHESTER, President 
George W. Miller, Resident Manager 


LEXINGTON AVENUE AT 48th ST., N.Y.C. 17 
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Oceans of Empathy 


(See Cover) 

“And here’s that man himself,” cried 
the announcer—‘Arthur, the-man-with- 
the-natural-look, Godfrey!” Wearing his 
earphones, a swept-up shock of copper 
hair and a winning, country-boy grin that 
belied his 46 years, the big-shouldered 
man at the desk shifted a candy wafer in 
his mouth and asked plaintively: “Now 
what am I gonna do with the last half of 
this Life Saver?” 

Before Godfrey, such words on a com- 
mercial program (sponsored by Toni, Inc., 
in this case) might have cost a radio per- 
former his job. No one on the network air 
ever had the unbuttoned nerve to talk 
with his mouth full, use sloppy diction, 
give free plugs to non-sponsoring products 
or blithely ad-lib whatever popped into 
mind. 

Beyond such calculated flaunting of the 
rules of radio and TV, the thing that 
makes Arthur Godfrey remarkable as a hit 
entertainer is his relative lack of definable 
talent. He can neither sing, dance, act, 
nor perform with skill on a musical instru- 
ment. Yet today he is the top money- 
maker and the outstanding personality on 
the air. From radio and TV, records, busi- 


ness investments, stocks & bonds, and 
other odds & ends, he gets close to 


$1,000,000 a year. He earns $1,500 for 
every minute he broadcasts. He is seen 
& heard—and apparently loved—by 40 
million people. His homey, cracker-barrel 





commercials for tea, cigarettes, furniture 
polish, floor wax, window cleanser, crack- 
ers, shampoos, soup, home permanents, 
hand lotion and hair tonic set cash reg- 
isters jingling profitably across the na- 
tion. He is the greatest salesman who ever 
stood before a microphone. 

Lifted Eyebrow. Not even Godfrey 
himself can quite explain how he does it. 
Some students of what the public likes 
profess to see the answer in the “shine of 
naturalness” reflected by his use of such 
words as “doggone,” “ain't” and “gotta” 
—the sort of determinedly rustic phrasing 
which led Fred Allen to call Godfrey “the 
man with the barefoot voice.” His drawl- 
ing, “God-gifted” voice has been various- 
ly described as “warty,” “briery,” “wood- 
raspy,” and even “like a shoebox full of 
bullfrogs.” 

A few more cynical observers think that 
Godfrey’s greatest audience bait is the 
faintly smutty double meaning. “Godfrey 
can do more with the lift of an eyebrow 
than De Maupassant could with a vol- 
ume,” says one adman. “Whenever he ad- 
libs he talks himself right into the bath- 
room.” Such scatological shockers as the 
miniature outhouse he used as a TV prop 
invariably explode titillated giggles in his 
studio and television audiences. 

Godfrey himself can find but one ex- 
planation for his success: “It’s because 
people believe in me. How the hell else can 
you explain it?” To CBS Board Chairman 
William Paley, Godfrey “is the kind of 
guy the average man would like to be— 


Thomas McAvoy—Lire 


Tue Goprreys At BEACON HILL 
He has a new line to sell. 
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he’s a wistful projection of the average 
guy.” An NBC vice president says en- 
viously: “Berle’s a comedian, but he’s 
only good once a week. Godfrey could go 
on seven times a week and you'd never get 
tired looking at him.” 

Harry Butcher, wartime aide of Gen- 
eral Eisenhower and an old friend of God- 
frey’s, explains earnestly: “Arthur con- 
ducts a two-way conversation all by him- 
self. It’s more than a soliloquy: it’s a 
great art. What do you call it—? Em- 
pathy.* You know, the ability to get in- 
side other people, to understand exactly 
how they're feeling.” 

Short-Handled Broom. In California, 
bag-eyed Fred Allen handed in a sour’ 
minority report. Said Allen (in 1942 God- 
frey was dropped from the Allen show 
after a six-week experiment): “He’s sweep- 
ing the country, and, Lord knows, it needs 
to be swept. But I think Arthur must be 
doing it with a short-handled broom—he’s 
nearer the dirt than most people.” To 
Allen, Godfrey is a sign of the times: 
“Millions of people think he’s the funniest 
guy alive, but their standards are open to 
question. This is an age of mediocrity. 
Anything mediocre is bound to be a suc- 
cess. As we get more regimented, there 
are fewer Tiffanys and more Woolworths.” 

Though Arthur Godfrey believes, as did 
Mark Twain, that half the art of American 
humor consists in keeping your face 
straight, he scores heavily with the pre- 
cision mugging of his Huck Finn features. 
He is a master of the mildly distasteful 
grimace, the quizzical brow, the shrug of 
simulated incomprehension. His personali- 
ty has elements of other U.S. entertainers 
who have won a peculiarly affectionate 
place in American hearts. Like Will Rog- 
ers, Godfrey is the embodiment of the 
homespun debunker; but where Will fired 
salvos at Congress, Godfrey snipes at the 
lesser game of admen and pressagents. 
Like Bing Crosby, he blends urbanity 
with the slippered ease of a small-town 
family man. Like George M. Cohan, he is 
a Yankee Doodle flag waver. 

Love & Hate. Close associates say that 
Godfrey's contrariness is his outstanding 
characteristic. His Girl Friday, Margaret 
(“Mug”) Richardson, says: “Arthur's con- 
tradictions are the only thing close to 
talent he’s got.” He is confusingly shy one 
minute and brash the next, sentimental 
and savage, generous and stingy, as quick 
to unreasoning affection as unreasoning 
dislike. Said one bruised ex-friend: ‘“‘Ar- 
thur either starts off with great loves and 
then hates people, or with great hates and 
then loves them.” He also has a sense of 
proportion that is all his own. The man 
who wept while broadcasting from Wash- 
ington a moving account of Franklin 
Roosevelt’s funeral procession is capable 
of equally sincere tears on hearing an all- 
girl quartet sing Down by the Old Mill 
Stream. 

Every confirmed Godfrey fan knows 
that from one moment to the next he may 


%* A discovery made in the far reaches of Web- 
ster, which defines it as “imaginative projection 
of one’s own consciousness into another being.” 
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erupt into ribaldry, beery pathos or wasp- 
ish exasperation. When a joke lays an egg, 
he will pettishly blame his writers. And he 
reacts sharply to criticism: hearing that 
William Paley thought the Godfrey TV 
show “lacked movement,” Arthur brought 
on a line of hula dancers and leered into 
the TV camera: “Is that enough move- 
ment for you, Bill?” 

But whether he is tough or teary, God- 
frey’s special brand of folksiness obviously 
fills a deep national need. Last week his 
CBS programs—dArthur Godfrey Time 
(weekdays, 10:15 a.m., E.S.T., radio), 
Arthur Godfrey’s Talent Scouts (Mon. 
8:30 p.m., radio & TV) and Arthur God- 
frey & His Friends (Wed. 8 p.m., TV)— 
all had Hooperatings within the magic 
first five. Last month, Chesterfield spread- 
sagled the CBS network for Godfrey by 
adding still another evening show, Arthur 
Godfrey Digest (Sat. 9:30 p.m., radio). 
Made up of recorded high spots from his 
morning routine, the Digest promptly 
scored a highly satisfactory 10.4 Hoop- 
erating. 

Herefords & Arabians, His success, 
however difficult to explain, is carefully 
translated by Arthur Godfrey into per- 
sonal security. After taxes and expenses, 
whatever is left of his astronomical earn- 
ings is plowed into annuities and insur- 
ance against the uncertain future. With 
Godfrey signed to a fat, twelve-year CBS 
contract, Godfrey’s lawyer, financial ad- 
viser and good friend, C. Leo DeOrsey, is 
able to say: “Arthur will never have to 
worry again in his life, especially since his 
requirements are no more than the ordi- 
nary cop’s in New York—and I don’t 
mean a sergeant.” 

Though Godfrey certainly lives a good 
deal better than most cops, his standard is 
modest, considering his income. In Man- 
hattan he has a cluttered two-room pent- 
house suite at the middle-class Lexington 
Hotel. His Texas-born, blonde wife Mary, 
who was originally an NBC secretary in 
Washington, lives in a ten-room brick and 
stone house called Beacon Hill Farms on 
Catoctin Ridge in northern Virginia. With 
her are the children: daughter Pat, 7; 
Arthur Jr., 9; and 20-year-old Dick, the 
son of Arthur’s first marriage. The farm’s 
70o acres are stocked with white-face 
Hereford cattle and Arabian horses which 
pay its running expenses. Godfrey, a li- 
censed airman with more than 4,000 fly- 
ing hours, commutes from New York in 
his Navion and twin-engine Beech planes, 
and always buzzes Beacon Hill before 
landing at nearby Leesburg. He spends 
about half of each week in the comfort- 
able house, often sprawled on a sofa in T- 
shirt and slacks, watching rival comics on 
TV and dozing through “intellectual” 
shows, 

His pace in Manhattan is more feverish 
and, since TV made his face familiar, has 
become increasingly unpleasant. “I made 
my living for years just talking about 
things I bumped into in life when I was 
rubbing elbows with real people,” he says. 
“But no more. Every time I go anywhere 
now it’s all phonied up. The minute I walk 
in, it’s ‘There’s Arthur Godfrey! There's 
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She always says no. 


Arthur Godfrey!’ Right away everything 
changes—nothing’s on the level any more.” 

He also worries because his close friends 
are far from “average.” Depending on his 
mood, they range from such raffish types 
as Columnist Robert Ruark, Humorist H. 
Allen Smith and Singer Morton Downey 
to such upper-bracket individualists as 
Eddie Rickenbacker and General Motors 
President C. E. Wilson. 

To escape swarming admirers, Godfrey 
takes most of his meals in his hotel room 
or CBS office. When he goes out, it is to 
such tony restaurants as the Stork Club, 
where fans do not annoy him. On vaca- 
tions in Miami, he stays at the “carefully 
restricted” Kenilworth Hotel (“Nobody 
knows who I am, there. They never heard 
of Arthur Godfrey”). 

“Here We Go Again!" The world first 
heard the famed Godfrey voice on an Au- 
gust day in 1903 in response to a doctor's 
postnatal slap. He was the first-born of 
five children* of Arthur Hanbury Godfrey 
and the former Kathryn Morton of Ossi- 
ning, N.Y. Father Godfrey, a freelance 
writer and expert on horseflesh, claimed to 
be the son of Sir John Godfrey, onetime 
Viceroy of India and scion of a wealthy 
Liverpool brewing family. Arthur recalls 
that his father was “a raconteur and a 
gentleman full of old-school aristocratic 
thinking. Therefore, in business, he stunk.” 
Since none of the ancestral glories have 
proved verifiable, Arthur now suspects 
that his father embroidered them to ‘com- 
pensate for his financial failure in the U.S. 

At 66, Arthur’s spry mother lives in a 
Manhattan apartment, and still regrets 
that she never had a concert career. “She 
would sing without any provocation what- 
soever,” says Arthur. “Once in a while 





% One of Arthur’s two sisters, Mrs. Kathryn 
Ripley, broadcasts over station KRDO in Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo., using her mother’s maiden 
name. With all of his brothers & sisters, Arthur's 
relations are more often tense than tender. 


she'd go downstairs and start playing the 
piano at 3 a.m. Father would say ‘Oh, 
dear God, here we go again!’ She liked to 
cut portrait silhouettes, paint with water 
colors, and bake fancy cakes and cookies, 
but cook you a decent meal—? No!” 

Until he was ten, young Arthur found 
the world a steady and agreeable place. 
But as the family fortunes declined, the 
Godfreys moved from Manhattan to the 
commuters’ village of Hasbrouck Heights, 
N.J. By the time he was twelve, Arthur 
had a paper route and was helping out at a 
bakery after school, During the 1918 flu 
epidemic, when his employers were bedrid- 
den, he ran the bakery virtually sing!e- 
handed for three weeks. The resulting ab- 
sence from high school caused him to be 
dropped as captain and anchor man on the 
sophomore debating team on the eve of 
the big contest with the freshmen. Stung 
by this example of adult unreasonableness 
and injustice, Arthur quit school. 

Free Drinks & Applause. Like thou- 
sands of unskilled youngsters before and 
since, Arthur criss-crossed the continent 
getting by on such odd jobs as dishwash- 
ing and wrestling bricks from kiln to 
wheelbarrow to freight car. He was be- 
friended in New York by a prostitute with 
a storybook heart of gold; by a sentimen- 
tal Irish cop in Akron; by a priest who 
gave him his first religious instruction, In 
1920, to continue his interrupted educa- 
tion, Godfrey joined the Navy, was bap- 
tized a Roman Catholic by his chaplain at 
Norfolk, and—briefly—v fired by the 
ambition to become a priest. 

Two years later Greece and Turkey 
were at war in Asia Minor. Having worked 
hard at correspondence courses, Godfrey 
finally had to choose between waiting for 
an appointment to the Naval Academy or 
shipping as radioman third class on a de- 
stroyer flotilla heading for the Mediter- 
ranean. “I had missed World War I,” he 
says, “and I wasn’t going to miss this one.” 

-acking the ukulele that a Hawaiian 
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PROBLEMS, 


That son of yours is a smart boy. He 
knows where to turn for help when he’s 
stumped. 

But do you always know where to turn 
when you have a problem? Like most 
fathers, chances are you've been trying 
to figure out a way to keep your family 
fin; ancially secure in the years aheg id—a 

way you can afford. 

W hy not take a tip from the rising gen- 
cration—turn to someone who can help 
you find the answer? 

The Mutual Life Ficld Underwriter in 
your neighborhood is a professionally 

trained specialist. It’s his full-time job 





to show family men how to provide 
security for themselves and their fami- 
lies .. . with an eye to economy. 


Let him explain how—with Mutual 
Life’s INSURED INCOME—you can be 
sure your wife will have the protection 
of a regular monthly check, just in case 
anything ever happens to you. Let him 
show you how Mutual Life’s Insured 
Income can also mean a steady income 
when you're ready to retire. 

Here’s a method of life insurance plan- 
ning you can afford—because Insured 
Income builds on such present assets 
as Social Security and pension rights. 


The Mutual Life Field Underwriter near you will be glad to explain how 
your family and you can enjoy the benefits of Insured Income. 


Puonred, 


Pnoome 


we” 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


34 NASSAU STREET 


—— Your Social Security—WORTH $5,000 OR $15,000? 


Senp For Free Booxiet—Learn the facts of Social Security . 


NEW YORK 5, N.Y; 


. how it teams 


with your life insurance. If you live in the U. S., mail the coupon below. You'll 
also receive a handy filing envelope to keep official records you, or your wife, may 


need later to collect benefits without costly delay. 


Yes, I would like your Free Social Security Booklet-—T-63. 


NAMB. .ccccvecccesesccccccesccesssccsesescece 
HOME ADDRESS....... Cec eccecccesssccccccscs 
CITY Cc cece ene e eee eeeewenene COUNTY....... 
STATE. OCCUPATION. 
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bunkmate had taught him to play, he was 
off to Constantinople. For the next two 
years the flotilla plied the Aegean and 
Black Seas. On every shore leave, God- 
frey and his fellow musicians of “Admiral 
Bristol’s Bobo Six” beat out their rhythms 
in Levantine dives and were paid off in 
free drinks and applause. 

When he finished his Navy hitch in 
1924, Godfrey no longer dreamed of the 
Naval Academy or the priesthood. Eager 
to elbow himself a place in the bustling 
business world of the ’20s, he brought 
$2,000 in Navy “winnings” back home to 
Hasbrouck Heights. But his father had 
died and the fat roll of bills disappeared 
in settling family debts. Soon he was in 
a familiar position—on his uppers in a 
strange city. The city was Detroit where, 
desperately answering a blind ad, he found 
himself a door-to-door salesman of ceme- 
tery lots. By drawing heavily on his 





Associated Press 
Harry BUTCHER 
History was made in a swamp. 


peculiar assets—the husky Godfrey voice- 
with-a-personality and the honest-Injun 
Godfrey face—he made $10,000 in five 
months. Three months later he had lost it 
all as the star and backer of a vaudeville 
troupe that careened from Chicago to Los 
Angeles and expired among the orange 
groves. 

In his travels, he ran across an old ship- 
mate who had become a commissioned 
officer in the Coast Guard. He told Ar- 
thur: “Any Navy petty officer can make 
a commission in this hooligan Navy.” 
Godfrey joined up. 

Birdseed & Bandages. Radio Techni- 
cian Godfrey was sent to a Coast Guard 
Depot outside Baltimore. Searching for 
some more interesting avocation than 
drinking needled beer, he turned up on an 
amateur hour at station WFBR. With 
his banjo and one-octave voice, he landed 
a birdseed company as a $5-a-show spon- 
sor. He also picked up another chore— 
introducing the speeches of Maryland's 
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late, belligerently anti-dry Governor Al- 
bert Ritchie. When Godfrey was offered 
a full-time job on WFBR, the governor 
helped him get his separation from the 
Coast Guard. 

He soon moved from the radio bush 
league of Baltimore to an NBC staff an- 
nouncer’s job in Washington. One morn- 
ing, speeding along Riggs Road to the 
Congressional Airport for practice at fly- 
ing a glider, Godfrey had a head-on col- 
lision with a truck. He lay in a strait- 
jacket of bandages and casts for five 
months, For two years he could not bend 
his knees. He still walks with a slight limp. 

During his long hospitalization, God- 
frey spent hours listening to the radio. 
“Those days we were all talking to the 
‘ladies and gentlemen of the radio audi- 
ence.’ I decided there wasn’t any such 
audience, There was just one guy or one 
girl off somewhere listening by them- 
selves. Hell, if they were together, they'd 
have something better to do than listen 
to the radio.” 

Valuable Lesson. It was a revolution- 
ary discovery. Back at NBC he put his 
new theories to the test on a dawn-till- 
breakfast show that soon built up a fanat- 
ic following among Washington’s thou- 
sands of live-alone Government girls. En- 
couraged, Godfrey began applying the 
same personal approach to his commer- 
cials (““Whew!” he would say after read- 
ing some copywriter’s purple prose ad- 
vertising lace undies). Everybody was 
outraged but his listeners, and when the 
listeners hurried to buy, sponsors and 
radiomen quickly calmed down. Godfrey 
had learned a lesson he has never forgot- 
ten: “They don’t care what you say on 
the air as long as it sells.” 

His growing informality on the air was 
soon matched by excessive informality 
off it. Most announcers in the early days 
were temperamental; some were habitu- 
ally late to work, and others had trouble 
with wine and women. Godfrey scored 
high in all departments. Despite his grow- 
ing popularity with the listeners, he was 
finally fired. 

Harry Butcher, thén manager of the 
rival CBS station WJSV, was quick to 
grab him. In the deal, WJSV (now 
WTOP) got most of Godfrey’s morning 
audience and 80% of his former sponsors. 
NBC retaliated by bringing down a New 
York announcer named Don Douglas to 
buck Arthur. Unreasonably terrified by 
the threat of big-city competition, God- 
frey convinced Butcher that he should 
stay on the air all night to kill Douglas’ 
first broadcast. Since WJSV closed down 
at midnight, Godfrey had to broadcast 
from the transmitter in a swamp near 
Alexandria, Va., with no other props than 
a telephone, turntable and some records. 

That single all-night show set a pattern 
that radio is still following. From New 
York, a lonely girl in the Ritz-Carlton 
kept phoning him maudlin professions of 
love. Walter Wirichell was on the phone 
at 5 a.m., and carried a rave for Godfrey 
in his column. Just before sun-up, God- 
frey wished aloud that he had some cof- 
fee. About 8,000 Washingtonians got into 
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To Feel Better Fast 


When You Have A Cold 
-You Need Bayer Aspirin 


ALL ACROSS AMERICA, DOCTORS TODAY will tell 
you of all cold treatments, “aspirin and as much 
rest as possible” is the fastest and one of the 
most effective. 

You need BAYER ASPIRIN when you have a 
cold — because you need quick relief from the 
headachy, feverish feeling...and the muscular 
aches and pains...that invariably accompany 
a cold. 

And because BAYER ASPIRIN brings you this 
relief—and brings it quickly—it should be taken 
at the first sign of a cold... before you do any- 
thing else. 

No matter what you do to try to stop or 
shorten a cold, we believe your doctor will tell 
you that this is sound advice. 






















FEEL BETTER FAST 


When you follow this advice, you will find that 
BAYER ASPIRIN relieves your distressing symp- 
toms with remarkable speed. And the reason is 
that BAYER ASPIRIN is actually ready to go to 
work in two seconds, 

This two second speed is something you can 
prove by dropping a BAYER ASPIRIN tablet in 
a glass of water, and watching how fast it dis- 
integrates, 


















WHAT TO DO FOR SORE THROAT 


Whenever you have a cold that is accompanied 
by a sore throat, get welcome relief by gargling 
with three BAYER ASPIRIN tablets dissolved in 
one-third of a glass of water. Used this way, 
BAYER ASPIRIN makes a highly potent medicinal 
gargle that almost instantly soothes tender 
throat membranes, relieving pain and irritation. 

Besides being effective, BAYER ASPIRIN is 
gentle, too. Its single active ingredient is so 
gentle to the system doctors regularly prescribe 
it even for small children. 

Get BAYER ASPIRIN today. When you buy, 
ask for it by its full name — Bayer ASPIRIN — 
not just for “aspirin” alone. 
















Because no other pain reliever can match its record of use by 
millions of normal people, without ill effect, one thing you 
can take with complete confidence is genuine 


BAYER ASPIRIN 
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“He’s a great one for blowing his top 
when I forget the Angostura®* in his 
Manhattans.” 


AyGOSTU py 


AROMATIC BITTERS 
MAKES BETTER DRINKS 


*Angostura adds exciting zest to almost any 
beverage or food. Try 5 or 6 dashes in any 
cola drink. Ie gives a real lije! 
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their cars and drove out with sandwiches 
and full Thermos bottles. 

Godfrey’s mail brought him 32 con- 
tracts and business proposals, including a 
certified check for $3,200 from a Man- 
hattan nightclub. Stunned, he went up to 
New York to ask Winchell’s advice. “He 
was lying in bed being shaved by a bar- 
ber,” Arthur recalls. “ ‘Boy,’ I thought, 
‘this is real living!’” Winchell recom- 
mended that he take the nightclub offer, 
but Godfrey settled for a network con- 
tract with CBS. “I’m eternally grateful 
to Winchell for discovering me,” says 
Godfrey. “The only thing that Walter 
forgets is that he dropped me like a hot 
potato when I flopped.” 

Back to the Sunsets. The flop was loud 
and emphatic. When the show he called 
the “Manhattan Pee-rade” decided to 
continue without him, Arthur says his 
final chance on a Chesterfield show “laid 
a terrible egg.” 

Fired by both Chesterfield and CBS, 
Godfrey headed back to Washington. 
Even there, it seemed his magic had gone. 
“T had gotten to thinking like a smart- 
aleck Broadway showman, and _ people 
don’t want Broadway every day. But 
little by little, I regained the humility 
I had lost. I got back to sunsets, fishing, 
horses. My interest in people returned. 
The show improved, clients were pleased, 
and fans began to increase.” 

He plugged away at his Washington 
job and, by 1937, made another network 
bid with shows for Barbasol and Carna- 
tion Milk. Though profitable for Godfrey, 
these shows left the nation unmoved, He 
was now so firmly labeled a “local boy” 
that Godfrey had to threaten to go back 
to NBC before CBS would agree to pipe 
part of his early-morning show into New 
York. But this show caught on, and in 
1944 he made his third and final assault 
on network listeners. Keeping his local 
jobs, he undertook to broadcast over 
CBS without salary until he had lined up 
some sponsors. Further, he convinced 
CBS that he should be left on the air re- 
gardless of what the Hooperatings re- 
vealed. “It takes a long time to build up 
loyalty on a daytime show,” he says. “I 
figured I had at least five years’ work 
ahead of me.” 

For nearly two years listeners and ad- 
vertisers stayed away in droves. Then, 
almost overnight, the flood ran the other 
way. Chesterfield sponsored his daytime 
show and it began to sprout additional 
sponsored quarter-hours. Thomas J. Lip- 
ton Inc., searching for a new nighttime 
program, decided to take a chance on 
Talent Scouts. Godfrey was in. 

Mug Says No. His ascent to stardom 
has not been entirely a one-man show. 
Considerable credit goes to hard-working, 
35-year-old Mug Richardson, who has 
been with him for 16 years, ever since 
—as “Miss North Carolina of 1934"—she 
stopped off in Washington on her way to 
New York. Arthur, visibly impressed, pays 
her the highest tribute he can make to 
womanhood: “She’s wholesome.” And he 
adds: “I knew she wouldn’t fit into the 
kind of razzmatazz she was headed for, so 




























































































Janetre Davis 
The corset crowd... 


I told her she could have a job with me 
any time she wanted it.” 

Beginning as his secretary, Mug moved 
up to a quasi-partnership in Arthur God- 
frey Productions, Inc., and has frequently 
been subject to fitful bursts of Godfrey 
generosity. At one time or another he has 
given her a secretarial education, a sloop, 
a farm in North Carolina, a Pontiac, a 
mink coat. Godfrey, referring both to her 
efficiency and her stubbornness, describes 
Mug as “my left arm—with my right 
hand on it.” He superstitiously credits her 
with being a good-luck piece, and is apt 
to blame failures, like his dismal showing 
in the 1946 Broadway musical Three to 
Make Ready, on her periodic resignations. 

The material turned out by Godfrey’s 





Brit LAWRENCE 
. «is otherwise provided for. 
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five writers is channeled through Mug, 
who sits beside Arthur on most of his 
shows. Items that she finds amusing are 
passed on. He has great faith that her 
judgment is in tune with that of “the peo- 
ple.” She also acts as a buffer between 
Godfrey and the advertising men. “When- 
ever anything’s suggested to Arthur, Mug 
always says no,” observes CBS President 
Frank Stanton. “That gives him time to 
think. If he decides to do it, he can say 
he finally talked Mug around. If he de- 
cides.not to, he can always say Mug won’t 
give in.” 

The Kids. Other contributors to the 
Godfrey success story are the “Little God- 
freys.” Bill Lawrence is a doe-eyed young 
baritone whose role, says Godfrey, “is to 
take care of the bobby-soxers in our aud- 
ience while I take care of the corset 
crowd.” Janette Davis is a nervous, pret- 
ty girl with a sexy voice who had her own 
CBS show before she joined Godfrey. Ar- 
thur thinks Janette is “well on her way. 
She works hard and gets better all the 
time.” Like every other woman who has 
won Godfrey’s favor, Janette is “whole- 
some.” The Chordettes, four plain, pleas- 
ant, “wholesome” girls from Sheboygan, 
Wis., have a remarkable facility for reduc- 
ing Godfrey to tears (“Their harmony is 
like a symphony or a sunset”). The Mari- 
ners, another quartet, is made up of ex- 
Coast Guardsmen. Godfrey calls them 
“the only male quartet in the U.S. that’s 
working regularly.” Other valuable stooges 
and straight men: Announcer Tony Mar- 
vin, Orchestra Leader Archie Bleyer, 
Trombonist Sy Shaffer. 

On occasion, Godfrey credits these 
young people with being the whole show. 
“T do nothing but introduce the talent,” 
he will say modestly. “I try to stay out of 
it.” More often, he fumes about them like 
a choleric parent: “I have so much trou- 
ble with these kids. They don’t know 
when they’re well off ... I only keep 
them in line because they’re all scared 
I'll get mad.” 

The Salesman. Whatever he represents 
to his vast audience, Godfrey is a mile- 
high stack of blue chips to CBS, to his 
sponsors and to their advertising agencies. 
Though admen may wince at a typical 
Godfrey commercial (plugging a shampoo 
made of eggs and milk, he cracked: “And 
if your hair is clean, it makes a fine ome- 
let”), they admit he makes products move. 

CBS, which draws nearly $7,000,000 
revenue from the Godfrey shows, has no 
reservations about him as a salesman. 
CBS Vice President Howard Meighan 
looks forward to the “millennium” when 
all CBS announcers will have been made 
over in Godfrey’s image. Board Chairman 
Paley is impressed by the results of a 
Videodex survey that gave Talent Scouts 
top rating in two portentous categories: 
“most interesting” commercials (85%) 
and “most believable” (94%). No one 
else was even close. “He’s so sincere he 
even sells off the air,” says Paley. “One 
day in a conference he started selling me 
Glass Wax. And I went right home and 
asked my wife if she’d ever used it.” 

So valuable is a Godfrey free plug on 
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Air Force’s 
New ALBATROSS 





No stranger to warm Pacific waters, the 
GRUMMAN ALBATROSS is equally at home 
over icy arctic coastlines. Designed to perform 
such arduous tasks as rough water rescue and 
other operations on the open sea, this big 
amphibian matches unusual versatility with 
Grumman ruggedness and dependability. 


GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
BETHPAGE, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 


Contractors to the Armed Forces 
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now maintained by the Pennsylvania Historical Commission. 


In 1769 Boone made the first of sev- 
eral expeditions to Kentucky where his 
exploits as hunter, pathfinder and fear- 
less fighter brought him great renown, 
Even the Indians respected him as a 
skillful and honorable adversary. Held 
captive by the Shawnees for four 
months, he was adopted as the son of 
Chief Blackfish and named Sheltowee 
or Big Turtle. The ceremony consisted 
of plucking out all his hair except for a 
scalp lock and washing him in a river to 
remove his “white blood.” 

Because of defective titles, Boone lost 
all his vast holdings in Kentucky. Later 
in Missouri where he was appointed 
magistrate and given a large grant he 
again found his titles worthless but was 
finally permitted to retain a small tract. 


Mild-mannered and gentle, when un- 
justly accused of treachery Boone once 
expressed himself so vehemently in a 
letter to his wife that she cut out the 
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N HIS BOYHOOD Daniel Boone 
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acquired the uncanny ability to 
“think Indian” which in later 


life often enabled him to antici- 
pate the action of his foes. The 


son of English Quakers, he was 
born November 2, 1734, in Berks County, Pa., about nine miles southeast 
of Reading. On the site of his birthplace the Daniel Boone Homestead is 
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offending words. Though modern artists often picture him in a ’coonskin 


cap, actually he wore a hat. 


In his old age Boone used to keep a coffin under his bed and occasionally 
tried it on for size. Despite many hairbreadth escapes, however, his death 
was caused by indigestion, probably aided by overindulgence in sweet 
potatoes for which, after years of subsisting on parched corn and jerked 
venison, he developed an inordinate fondness. 


The Home, through its agents and brokers, is America’s leading insurance 
protector of American homes and the homes of American industry. 


representative in your 
community to serve your 
insurance needs 

FIRE 


AUTOMOBILE 


* * THE HOME 
Fusuvance Company 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 


MARINE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
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the air that manufacturers, on the off 
chance that he will mention them, deluge 
him with merchandise ranging from but- 
termilk to uranium ore to elks. They re- 
member that, on TV, he has often taken 
a pull at a Coke bottle when he might 
have been plugging his sponsored prod- 
ucts. And they know that Godfrey’s fool- 
ing around with a ukulele on the air 
pumped new life into an industry that had 
been dormant since the early 1930s. Said 
uke salesman Jack Loeb: “Sales went 
from nothing to higher than they had 
been even in the ‘flapper’ days ... We 
can’t keep enough ukuleles in stock.” 

Object Lesson. The listening audience 
can thank Godfrey for removing much of 
the starch and stuffiness from radio. He 
found the medium bustling with split- 
second efficiency, and slowed a portion of 
it to a comfortable walk. He helped clean 
up the high-pressure babble of machine- 
made commercials, and proved to a nerv- 
ous, self-conscious industry that informal- 
ity pays off. 

Last week, Godfrey was considering sell- 
ing a new line, “I want to try to sell race 
tolerance and the beauty of doing a day’s 
work,” he said earnestly. “I’ve waited 
until now because I wasn’t sure that I had 
enough stature. Popularity is one thing, 
but stature is substantial.” 

He hopes, eventually, to write a syndi- 
cated newspaper column and make a 
movie. “I'd like to do a movie about the 
joy of flying or the joy in animals or 
meteorology—something with a great ob- 
ject lesson. People buy my products be- 
cause they believe that I’m telling the 
truth. And people like to follow the exam- 
ple of a fellow they believe in, isn’t that 
right? If I could do a movie that would 
teach kids tolerance and not to be smart 
alecks, then I’d do it.” 

But he is firmly resolved “never to just 
go out there to Hollywood and cash in on 
my popularity and make money.” The 
way Arthur Godfrey looks at it, at least at 
the moment, that would be unwholesome. 


Program Preview 


For the week starting Friday, Feb. 24. 
Times are E.S.T., subject to change. 


Ford Theater (Fri. 9 p.m., CBS-TV). 
Uncle Harry, with Joseph Schildkraut 
and Eva Le Gallienne. 

Metropolitan Opera (Sat. 2 p.m., 
ABC). First radio performance of Mus- 
sorgsky’s Khovanchina, with Risé Ste- 
vens and Lawrence Tibbett. 

NBC Symphony (Sat. 6:30 p.m., 
NBC). Toscanini conducts an all-Brahms 
program. 

Saturday Night Revue (8 p.m., NBC- 
TV). New variety show. Guests: Burgess 
Meredith, Gertrude Lawrence. 

Theatre Guild on the Air (Sun. 8:30 
p.m., NBC). Kirk Douglas and Walter 
Huston in Heaven Can Wait. 

Philco TV Playhouse (Sun. 9 p.m., 
NBC-TV). Hometown, with Faye Emer- 
son and Barry Nelson. 

Lucky Strike Theater (Mon. 9:30 
p.m., NBC-TV). The Male Animal, star- 
ring Elliott Nugent and Martha Scott. 
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Only Ford gives you a choice of V-8 or Six 


in a full line of over 175 truck models! 


Ford Trucks for 1950 give you new 
models, new power, new Bonus 
Built features... 21 smart ideas in 
all. New models like the F-3 Parcel 
Delivery. New power like that of the 
new 110-h.p. Six. New features like 


21 Smart ideas 
models 


F-5 and F-6; 147-in. and 178-in. on Big Jobs 


for the F-7 


New single-speed rear axle for F-S 


110-h.p. Six Million Dollar Cab 
door glass ventilators 


Clutches 


extra-heavy drive line with 110-h.p. Six 


choice of V-8 or Six 
available for F-1, F-2, F-3 


New L10-h.p. 6-cylinder engine 
New air brakes available on the F-8 


Level Action cab mounting 
New Double Channel frame for Big Jobs 
New single-speed axle for F-6 


Choice of over 175 models 


air brakes available on Model F-S. 
You'll find all these smart ideas in 
America’s No. 1 Truck Value for 1950, 
plus Bonus Built construction which 
means big reserves of strength and 


power. See your Ford Dealer today! 


New Parcel Delivery 
New wheelbases: 176-in. for 
New 15-in. by 5-in. rear brakes 


New 4-speed Synchro-Silent transmission with 110-h.p. engine 


New, extra-heavy duty clutch with 
Air Wing 
Gyro-Grip 
Roll Action Steering New, 


Quadrax rear axles 4 engines— 


New heavy duty 3-speed Synchro-Silent transmission 


Bonus Built con- 


struction, which means big reserves of strength and power. 


Ford Trucks Cost Less Becauvse— 


FORD TRUCKS LAST LONGER 


Using latest registration data on 6,106,000 trucks, life insurance experts prove Ford Trucks last longer. 


« 
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NEW PARCEL DELIVERY chassis comes with grille, 





del F-5 and Model F-1 passing tough tests at the Ford test track. 


Americas Nol Truck Value! 





$28 


windshield and front quarter-windows. Avail- 


able in Series F-3 and F-5 (Spec ial order) 





NEW 110-H.P. SIX available on Series F-6 has 
Free-Turn exhaust valves, Autothermic 


pistons, chrome-plated top piston ring. 
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KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY, BOTTLED IN BONE 00 PROOF. |. W. HARPER DISTILLING COMPANY, LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


BOTTLED IN BOND 
KENTUCKY BOURBON 





TRE THEATER 


New Play in Manhattan 


Come Back, Little Sheba (by William 
Inge; produced by the Theatre Guild) 
tells of a couple, married for 20 years, 
who should never have married at all. 
Doc had gotten Lola into trouble; after- 
wards the baby died, and the sexy, good- 
natured, empty-headed girl turned into a 
shiftless housewife, her mind on men, her 
thoughts in the past. Doc wound up not a 
doctor, but a chiropractor, and (until Al- 
coholics Anonymous took over) a drunk. 
His career blighted, his emotions blunted, 
he half sleepwalks through life. Then, dis- 
covering that their college-girl boarder is 
turning, like Lola, into a slut, he goes on 
another drunken rampage. 

The play tries hard to be honest, man- 
ages in places to be effective, has a fierce 








Vandamm 
Suirtey Boot & SipNey BLACKMER 
The boarder is a slut. 


moment or two, as when at the end Doc 
clings for help, like a drowning man, to 
the wife who has made him drown. And 
as Lola and Doc, Shirley Booth and Sid- 
ney Blackmer prove a valiant acting team, 
bring a great deal that is human, percep- 
tive, vivid to their roles. 

But Come Back, Little Sheba is not a 
very good, or even a very interesting, 
play. It makes plain enough what it wants 
to do, but never actually does it, never 
communicates the awful internal bleeding 
of mismated lives, the blundering waste- 
fulness of life itself. Possibly Lola is too 
shallow to allow of much probing. But 
the more complicated, frustrated Doc does 
need: to be probed. For one thing, is he 
the tragic victim of a single mistake, or a 
weak man almost bound to fail? Play- 
wright Inge tends to substitute mere sym- 
pathy for insight, and to employ those 
little touches that, though meant to be 
telling, are just the worn small change of 
domestic drama, Too often, with a dull 
pen, he writes on tracing paper. 
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what do you want 


ONTROLLE 






STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
was one of the first to install General Con- 
trols Hydromotor valves in a tank setting to 
outomotically control and bleed off the water 
from the crude oil...with savings in time, 
money ond oil, 

For product or process, for any control 
problem, get o better answer from General 
Controls. 


AT HOME there is nothing finer than auto- 
motic heot. So this winter, stay out of the 
bosement. Let General Controls regulate your 
furnace. It's automatic comfort and economy. 
In the home, as in industry, for the best in 
automatic controls, it's General Controls. 


World’s Speed Record Holder 


: ¥, 









Holder of the world’s speed record for jet 
propelled planes, 670.981 miles per hour, 
this super streamlined North Americon F-86 
Sobre fighter is the U.S.A.F.'s first line of 
air defense. General Controls are aboord 
here as they ore in other great Americon 
aircraft including Lockheed, Douglas, Boeing, 
Martin, Grumman, Northrop, Republic, Chance 
Vought and McDonnell. For product or proc- 
ess — wherever CONTROL is vital—the top 
names in all industries have discovered that 
they get better control for less money when 
General Controls ore in charge. 
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HOW CAN WE HELP YOU — if YOU hove a product or process, in heating, refrig- 


eration, aircraft or industrial processing, 


in any application where control is a factor 


in performance or personal comfort, General Controls bring greater efficiency for less 
cost. Whatever the problem, if it's concerned with controls, there's a better onswer 
at General Controls. For better control tomorrow...check with General Controls today! 


GENERAL 


810 Allen Avenue 


CONTROLS 


Glendale 1, California 


Manufacturers of Automatic Pressure, Temperature, Level and Flow Controls 
FACTORY BRANCHES: Baltimore 5, Birmingham 3, Boston 16, Buffalo 3, Chicago 5, Cincinnati 2, 
Cleveland 15, Dalles 1, Denver 4, Detroit 8, Glendale 1, Houston 6, Kanses City 2, Minneapolis 2, 


New York 17, Philadelphia 40, Pittsburgh 22, 


St. Lovis 12, Son Francisco 7, Seattle 1, Tulsa 6, 


DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES. 
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THE GREATEST “CASH-AND- 


latest figures reveal 
new record in single copy sales 
as Woman’s Day soars to 


America’s Largest Magazines of Audited Circulation + Publishers’ Statements for First Six Months of 1949 
CASH-AND-CARRY CIRCULATION (SINGLE COPY SALES) 


TOTAL 
CIRCULATION 1,000,000 2,000,000 3,000,000 4,000,000 
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a 4,473,630 | Ladies’ Home Journal ee 













3,971,191 
3,842,441 | McCall's 


2aunsee | WOMANS DAY | 











new heights 


Single copy sales are the cream 
of magazine circulation because 
they are buyer-initiated. No pre- 
miums or pressures, no “song- 
and-dance," no special induce- 
ments bring these sales in. The 
single copy sale reflects the 
reader's desire to buy, rather 


than the publisher's desire to sell. 


Woman's Day— 


WHAT DO WE MEAN BY “CASH”? Cash 
is ready money . . . money the shopper is 
ready and able to spend to satisfy 

her immediate needs. Cash is what 

makes a woman say in one breath, 

“Il want it” and in the next, “I've got it.” 


WHAT DO WE MEAN BY “CARRY”? 
Carry means on the go, out in the market. 
It is circulation that's decidedly not dead, 
sick, moved, disinterested, or too busy 

to read. Single copy customers are not 
only up and around. They're eager to 
buy .. . and that goes for products too. 


“CASH-AND-CARRY”... YOUR MOST 
VALUABLE CIRCULATION. Cash-and- 
carry magazine sales represent 

“live” money from “live customers . .. 
the richest potential for your product. 
The entire circulation of Woman's Day 

is made up of these sales . . . and 
Woman's Day tops all the other leading 
magazines in ‘‘cash-and-carry circulation." 


With the December 1949 issue, Woman’s 
Day hit a new high of over 3,830,000 — the 
largest single copy sale of any audited 
magazine in the world. And the picture for 
1950 is healthy. First quarter figures show 
an 8.4% increase in linage and a 

13.6% increase in revenue . . . the greatest 
number of editorial pages, the greatest 
number of advertising pages ever bought 

in Woman’s Day history. 


on sale at all A&P food stores—5¢ 
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This map room is GHQ in Sinclair's search for oil. 


It organizes the information Sinclair's top produc- 


tion planners need to direct drilling and exploration. 


To the map room come reports from Sinclair 
scouts and exploration parties. Here is recorded 
the location of ev ery well ever drilled in America’s 
great oil fields . . . of all Sinclair geophysical and 
geological surveys . . . and of acreage owned or 
leased by the Company. Essential facts are plotted 
by specialists on three wall maps—maps so large 


that unrolled and placed end to end they would 


SINCLAIR-—A Great Name in Oil 





| , High above 5+ Avenue 


SINCLAIR 
Searches § for Oil 





exceed the length of a football field. Supplementing 
them is a file of almost 3,000 detailed hand maps. 

In the next five years Sinclair will be engaged in 
an intensive program to increase production of 
crude oil. The map room will be a particularly 
busy place during that time—another reason why 
Sinclair is “A Great Name in Oil.” 


SINCLAIR OIL 


CORPORATION 


630 Fifth Avenue - New York 20, N.Y. 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 





THE ECONOMY 


Betrayal? 

With the U.S. Government running 
into the red at the rate of $10,000 a min- 
ute, gaunt, grey Economist Edwin G. 
Nourse last week issued a stern warning. 
Said President Truman’s former chief 
economic adviser: the Administration’s 
reckless spending under its “pie in the 
sky” philosophy would, unless checked by 
tough-minded slashes, lead to “strain and 
possible breakdown” of the U.S. economy 
by 1951. 

Herman W. Steinkraus, Connecticut 
manufacturer (Bridgeport Brass Co.) and 
president of the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, saw the same danger. “Every 
group is pressing on Washington to get 
more, more, more,” said Steinkraus at a 
Cincinnati luncheon . . . “If we keep on 
this spending spree at the rate we are 
going ... our tax burden will become 
well-nigh intolerable.” The nation, he 
added, is “very near that point which 
economists refer to as the ‘peril point.’” 

But nobody struck at red-ink budget- 
ing harder than General Electric’s big- 
fisted President Charles E. Wilson. “No 
one in the seat of authority in our Gov- 
ernment has yet shown any real inten- 
tion of paying off [the debt],” said Wil- 
son at a dinner in Philadelphia. Wilson 
called such negligence a “shameful dere- 
liction to duty and immoral administra- 
tive betrayal of a great economic system.” 
He agreed with President Truman that 
the U.S. national income might well reach 
$300 billion in five years, but added: “We 
must take care that we are still dealing 
in dollars at the end of five years, and not 
in cigar coupons ... We have had enough 
pretty words, enough vague promises to 
do better next year or next decade, 
enough planned devaluation of sound 
money, enough economic confusion ... 
in short, we have had enough ... We 
must... turn the tide of waste, extrav- 
agance and moral dishonesty which today 
characterizes the deliberate and calcu- 
lated fiscal policy of this Governmént.” 


SECURITIES 
The Bond That Walks Like a Bear 


Like the strains of a waltz from old St. 
Petersburg, the dollar bonds of Czar Nich- 
olas II’s Russian Imperial Government 
have been haunting Wall Street for more 
than 30 years. At the time of the Czar’s 
execution in 1918 some 75,000 of the 
bonds, each with a face value of $1,000, 
were floating around the U.S. One of the 
first acts of the Soviet government was to 
repudiate them, and they have never been 
worth a kopeck since. Yet U.S. specula- 
tors have never tired of trading in them 
and the bonds have kept some market 
“yalue’—based on nothing but hope that 
Russia some day will redeem them. 

In the bull market of 1942-46, when 
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Brown Brothers 
Czar NicHotas II 
8,7009% incredible. 


hopes for Russian-U.S. harmony reached 
their post-revolution high, the bonds 
soared from $2.50 to $220—an incredible 
8,700%. By early this year, the cold war 
had chilled them back to $20. But last 
week, when Winston Churchill and others 
suggested new talks with Stalin, hope 
surged once more through the trade in 
Russian “Imperials.” In a single day’s 
trading, the bonds accounted for about 
80% of all bond trading on the New 
York Curb Exchange; at week’s end they 
were selling for $32.50. 


International 
Froyp Optum 


75% liquid. 





CORPORATIONS 


Bargain Counter 

As boss of the $57 million Atlas Corp., 
canny Floyd Bostwick Odlum has made a 
habit of buying good properties at bargain 
prices, improving them, then selling out at 
a fat profit. Three years ago, he thought he 
saw a real bargain in Barnsdall Oil Co. 
Since Barnsdall had proven reserves of at 
least 140 million barrels of oil, each of 
Barnsdall’s 2,223,307 shares of common 
stock was backed by roughly $120 worth 
of oil in the ground. Yet the stock was 
then selling around $30. Odlum began 
buying large blocks of Barnsdall stock, 
by late 1948 had acquired enough (35% ) 
to get control of the company. Odlum 
moved in as chairman, brought along two 
of his chief Atlas deputies—L. Boyd Hatch 
and Oswald L. Johnson—as directors early 
last year. They ran the company so well 
that in 1949, when the rest of the industry 
slipped a little from its 1948 high, Barns- 
dall upped its profits 4% to $14.8 million. 
Says Odlum proudly: “It was probably the 
only [oil] corporation whose earnings in 
1949 were higher than in 1948.” 

Quick Change. But Odlum never be- 
lieves in riding a good horse until it tires. 
Last week, when Tulsa’s close-trading 
Clarence H. Wright, president of Sunray 
Oil Corp., offered him approximately $44.8 
million for his Barnsdall stock, Odlum 
took it—and with it a cool $12 million 
clear profit for Atlas. It was one of the 
quickest major in-&-out deals in Odlum’s 
history. By contrast, he spent 17 years 
tinkering with the management of Man- 
hattan’s Bonwit Teller fashion store be- 
fore he sold for more than $10 million a 
block of stock which had cost him less 
than $1,000,000. And after buying into 
RKO in 1935, Odlum kept the company 
under his wing until he sold to Howard 
Hughes in 1948 at a profit of $17 million. 

Did Odlum’s willingness to unload 
Barnsdall mean that Sunray got the short 
end of the bargain? Sunray’s Clarence 
Wright did not think so—and his reputa- 
tion as a shrewd trader is almost as legen- 
dary as Odlum’s. Wright, a onetime ready- 
to-wear store owner in Oklahoma City, 
has jockeyed Sunray through many ups 
& downs, including bankruptcy in 1931. 
He built it to one of the top U.S. oil com- 
panies, with assets of $136 million and 
profits of $15.6 million. 

No Worries. With Barnsdall, Sunray 
will have total assets of more than $250 
million, more than 3,400 producing oil 
and gas wells, and big leases in the prom- 
ising new oil pools—Texas’ Scurry County 
and Canada’s Alberta fields. Floyd Odlum 
himself thought enough of Sunray’s po- 
tentialities to keep an option (until Dec. 
1) to buy 750,000 shares of its common 
stock at 12, about where it was last week. 

Odlum’s big deal put Atlas Corp.’s as- 
sets at 75% cash—the first time the com- 
pany has been that liquid since September 
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TRANSPORTATION, TOO, 


aa Low 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Richmond, Calif. in. 


Kansas City, Mo. Galesburg, tl. 


‘BUTLER 
Steel Buildings 


DT Pd 
houses... garages 


truck line terminols wore 


these are some of the mony uses for 


Butler Steel Buildings in the Transportation industry 


They serve hundreds of commercial and agricultural 
uses, too 
Se ee 


These permanent, adaptable buildings cut 


7490 E. 13th Street 
Kansas City 3, Mo. 


M 
panenpenes OHM 990 6th Ave., S. E. 


Dept.A_ Shipyard No.2 





P.O. Box 1072 


! 

1 
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1 Minneapolis, Minn. 
| 

Richmond, Calif. 





WHELAND 


ROTARY 
DRILLING 
EQUIPMENT 


USED IN 


EVERY MAJOR 
OIL FIELD 
IN THE WORLD 


SWIVELS - ROTARIES 
DRAW WORKS * SLUSH PUMPS 
CROWN BLOCKS 
TRAVELING BLOCKS 


ESTABLISHED 


THE WHELAND 
COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA 2, TENN. 


1866 





ZONE STATE 


| Send full information 
4 and name of nearest 


' distributor. 
GE -Swuce (883 
AGE rence 


@ AMERICA’S FIRST WIRE FENCE @ 








There’s one Ged¢ for you 


@ Your question is how to know 
which fence best meets your needs, 
whether it be for business or your 
home. You'll get the answer if you 
ask us for booklet DH-142. Page 
offers a variety of Chain Link Fence 
and Gate styles and a choice of 
metals to give you the complete 
fence that is exactly right for you. 
And more— your good-looking, long- 
lasting fence will be expertly erected 
by the nearby Page Fence specialist. 
His is a local, responsible, experi- 
enced firm having a continuing in- 
terest in every fence it plans and 
erects. With your copy of DH-142 
we will send his name and address, 








PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION + Monessen, Pa, 


1929, when Odlum foresaw the crash and 
got out of the stock market. Last week 
Odlum wasn’t worrying about another 
crash. He was relaxing in his heated swim- 
ming pool in Indio, Calif., treading water 
several times a day to help his rheumatoid 
arthritis and biding his time for another 
“special situation.” 


GOVERNMENT 
Hail & Farewell 


To U.S. businessmen’s surprised pleas- 
| ure, the Federal Government made two 
| moves last week to get out of competition 
with private business. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corp. final- 
ly decided that its grandiose venture into 
prefabricated housing was a dismal flop. 
It began foreclosure proceedings against 
Lustron Corp., after sinking $37.5 million 
of public funds into Lustron’s scheme to 
produce low-cost enameled-steel dwellings 
on an assembly line. Lustron actually pro- 
duced only 2,200 houses, repaid not a cent 
in interest or principal on RFC’s loan. 
By foreclosing, RFC admitted, it could 
not hope to recoup much more than 5¢ 
on the dollar. 

@ The Commerce Department 
steaming out of the river-boat business as 
fast as it could go. Secretary of Com- 
merce Charles Sawyer welcomed bids for 
the Government-owned, World War I- 
spawned Inland Waterways Corp., which 
| Operates a fleet of some 260 freight barges 
and 21 towboats on the Mississippi, Mis- 
souri and Warrior Rivers. Though the cor- 
poration hauled a record 2,900,000 tons of 
cargo in fiscal 1949, it lost $1,065,000, has 
not shown a profit in a decade. Last week 
a syndicate of 14 private companies of- 
fered to lease the barge lines but made no 
bid for Inland’s terminal facilities, would 
not promise to modernize its equipment. 
Secretary Sawyer turned the companies 
down. But still anxious to get the U.S. 
out of the barge business, he urged them 
to make a better offer, 


FASHIONS 


lron Bottoms 

When 20-year-old Levi Strauss sailed 
from Manhattan round Cape Horn to 
San Francisco in 1850 to seek a fortune 
in the gold fields, he carried a roll of 
canvas in his baggage. He intended to sell 
it to a tentmaker to get enough cash for 
a grubstake. But when he got ashore, the 
complaint of a friendly miner gave him a 
better idea. “Pants don’t wear worth a 
hoot up in the diggins,” said the miner. 
“Can’t get a pair strong enough to last no 
time.” 

Levi promptly went into the clothing 
business. He had a tailor cut a pair of 
trousers from his canvas roll, and soon 
the miner strolling all over town, 
boasting how strong were these “pants of 
Levi's.” With one satisfied customer, 
Strauss found he had a steady stream of 
men who wanted “Levis.” In a shop on 
San Francisco’s California Street, he be- 
gan making dozens of pairs of the waist- 
| high overalls which defied the wear & tear 
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Let the MARCH OF TIME uncover the news and the drama in your business. 





« ANNOUNCING 


TWO FIRSTS 


ys 
THE MARCH OF TIME'S 


CRUSADE IN EUROPE 


o 


has been named 


“the year’s best educational or 
public service program” by the 
Academy of Television Arts and Sciences 
and 
“the year’s best public service, 
cultural, or educational program” by 
the Television Editors of the United States 
in the annual balloting conducted by Motion Picture Daily 











PRODUCERS OF THE MARCH OF TIME ON THE SCREEN.., 
PRODUCERS OF MARCH OF TIME FILMS FOR INDUSTRY, 
TELEVISION, AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 
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REAL PRINTER’S 


= RIGHT IN YOUR 
=== OWN OFFICE 


SAVE 
MONEY ON 


Your typist can 
prepore your own 
originals for photo- 
offset printing or 
any other economi- 
cal reproduction 
process...with a 
Vori-Typer. You get clear, legible 
typography with even margins and 
correct spacings...a composition job 
you'll be proud of. You stort saving 
with the very first job...whether it’s 
just on office form or o catalogue. 
You can get Bodoni, Garamond, Sans- 


Serif, in fact al- 
most every known HUNDREDS OF 
INSTANTLY 


type face ino va- 
riety of sizes with 
matching italics... 
which will give 
your work a truly 
professional appearance. Type faces 
creavailable in almost all languages. 


THE ABOVE TEXT WAS VARI-TYPED ON DSJ MODEL 
e 


RALPH C. COXHEAD CORP, 


TYPE-SETTING 
COSTS! 





CHANGEABLE 
TYPE FACES 


Mail the coupon today 
and learn how to cut 
your printing costs. 


720 Frelinghuysen Avenye 
Nework 5, N, J. 


Please send me Vari-Typer Booklet # 46 
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RIVETING A Parr or Levis* 
Alkali was rip-proof. 


of bronc-riding, gold-mining and plain 
ordinary living. 
Patched Pockets, When Levi Strauss & 
Co. celebrated its 1ooth birthday last 
week in its San Francisco factory, it had 
turned out its 95,000,000th pair of Levis. 
| It reserved a special tailor-made pair for 
| California's Governor Earl Warren, who, 
as a father of six children, praised the 
| low cost (about $3.50) and durability of 

Levis. Said he: “I’d probably have gone 

bankrupt without them.” Editorialized 

the San Francisco Chronicle: “We are un- 

able to think of any influence . . . that 

has radiated outward from San Francisco 
| . « . to be compared with Levis.” 

As the influence of Levis spread, they 
changed a little with the times. “Alkali,” 
a Virginia City miner, insisted on carry- 
ing rock specimens that ripped his hip 
pockets. The local tailor wearied of re- 
pairing them, one day seized a hammer 
and riveted the corners down with square 
iron nails. When this made Alkali practi- 
cally rip-proof, Levi Strauss picked up 
the idea, from then on fastened all his 
pants’ pockets with copper rivets. 

Bursting Seams. Old Levi died a bach- 
elor in 1902, leaving the company to his 
| nephews. Blue-eyed, urbane Walter A. 

Haas, who married one of Levi's grand- 
nieces, became president in 1928 and 
pushed its expansion. When dude ranches 
became popular in the ’30s, Haas intro- 
duced “Levis for Ladies.” But Haas really 
hit the big time when Levis—and similar 
brass-studded blue-jeans made by many 
another manufacturer—became a virtual 
campus uniform for bobby-soxers. 

By World War II’s end, demand was 
so great that Haas, who already had four 
factories, built four more. Since it is pri- 
vately owned, the company never reports 
its gross or net. It has an annual payroll 
of $5,000,000; sales last year mounted to 
| 6,000,000 pairs, four times the prewar 


level, yet it still has to ration its output 
to dealers. Last week, Haas was planning 
to build still more factories farther east. 
Like old Levi's Levis, Haas’s Levis still 
bear the familiar boastful trademark— 
two horses vainly trying to pull apart a 
pair of pants. Now & then, some waggish 
farmer actually hitches up two horses and 
pulls a pair of Levis apart. ““Whenever that 
happens,” says Haas, “I always send the 
farmer another pair.” 


AUTOS 
Test Run 


Before dawn one day last week, a cara- 
van of 31 shiny new cars rolled out of Los 
Angeles, heading east. Each car was a 
standard 1950 model; every major U.S. 
make except Buick and Pontiac was repre- 
sented. The cars had been tuned to perfec- 
tion (but not souped up), for a grueling 
two-day, 750-mile test to see which car got 
the most mileage and efficiency from its 
fuel. 

Under the watchful eyes of American 
Automobile Association judges, the drivers 
had to keep an average speed of 42 miles 
per hour over the tricky course, save gas 
by skillful driving (e.g., a gentle, steady 
accelerator pressure ), use no trick gadgets. 
One driver, wearing neither nor 
socks, had sandpapered the soles of his feet 
to keep a sensitive control of the gas pedal; 
others wore special footwear, built up on 
the right side to give delicate horizontal 
pressure on the gas pedal instead of a 
strong downward thrust, 

The cars pushed over the San Gabriel 
Mountains and into the Mojave Desert. 
They plunged into the 90° heat of Death 
Valley (some drivers sweltered with the 


shoes 


* Left to right: Levi Strauss Treasurer Daniel 
E. Koshland, California's Governor Earl Warren, 
San Mayor Elmer E. Robinson, 
Strauss President Walter A. Haas 


Francisco's 
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GERIATRICS: HELPING OLDER PEOPLE ENJOY LIFE LONGER 





Artery— 
normel wall, large 
chai for blood 


Artery— 
thickened wall, small 
channel for blood 


Semi-schematic drawings by Jean Hirsch 


Longer life for people past 40 


Pictured above is the system of 
coronary blood vessels found in the 
normal human heart. Through this 
system the blood is conveyed to the 
heart muscles. 


The coronary system of most in- 
dividuals functions well day in and 
day out through a full lifetime. In 
certain cases, however, these blood 
vessels become impaired through 
gradual thickening of the wall (arteri- 
osclerosis) and consequent narrow- 
ing of the blood channel. Coronary 
ailments are more prevalent after 
age 40; occur oftener in males than 
in females; have no relation to in- 
come or occupation; and have a 
tendency to run in certain families. 


While many people regard coro- 
nary artery disease as a rapidly fatal 
illness, actually only about 10% of 
people so affected succumb to the 
initial attack. Many survive the first 
attack, make an excellent recovery 
and return to enjoyable living, with 
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only limited restriction on their 
activities. 

Despite a rise in the number of 
cases of coronary disease due to in- 
creasing age of the population, 
medical science is making notable 
progress in prolonging the lives of 
these people. 


Your doctor today has at his dis- 
posal many new techniques and 
devices for checking on the condition 
of your heart and arteries. Periodic 
visits to him and observance of com- 
mon sense routines in your daily 
living give the best assurance that 
you will benefit from geriatrics—the 
science of helping older people enjoy 
life longer. 


While advances in medicine may 
add many years of physically com- 
fortable living, your full enjoyment 
of those years calls for financial sol- 
vency. This is best attained through 
a sound program of savings and life 
insurance. Your NWNL agent, paid 
not primarily for how much in- 
surance he sells you but for what you 
keep in force, has a strong incentive to 
provide you with the insurance you 
need and can afford. He can help 
you plan wisely a financially com- 
fortable future through life insurance. 
FREE PAMPHLET: “Consider Your 
Coronaries” describes what you can do to 
minimize the possibility or the effect of 
this heart disorder. Sent free on request. 


NORTHWESTERN JVattonal LIFE 


INSURANCE 
Minneapolis 


COMPANY 
Minnesota 
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Westinghouse — 
Air Conditioning 


rn 





WesTincnouse “Air Condi- 

tioned” sign in your window is 
sure to attract more customers dur- 
ing the hot summer months. Small 
and compact, the Westinghouse 
UNITAIRE doesn't use valuable sales 
area... can often be installed with 
out alterations. Its smart styling 
blends with your decoration . . . 
economical to operate. Investigate 
the UNITAIRE now. The Westing- 
house Air Conditioning Distributor 
listed in your classified telephone di- 
rectory will recommend the proper 
size for any type of application. Call 
him today, before hot weather gets 
here. Or, write for folder SM-5206 
to Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion, Sturtevant Division, 104 
Damon Street, Hyde Park, Bos- 
ton 36, Massachusetts. 


it's 


a ne ee ee ee a rer 


Contained 
Air 
Conditioner 


= | Self 
| 


YOU CAN BE SURE...1F iTS 


Westinghouse 











| Nash Statesmar 


windows up lest they cut down their 
streamlining), spiraled up again into Las 
Vegas for the night. Next day, a seven- 
hour drive sent them rolling across Hoover 
Dam, and then steadily uphill into below- 
freezing temperatures and snow at the fin- 
ish line near the Grand Canyon. 

When the last car had stopped, contest 
officials took to their slide rules to judge 
the winner on a complicated basis of ef- 
ficiency per ton-mile (i.e., weight of car 
plus passengers, multiplied by mileage and 
divided by the number of gallons of gas 
consumed). There were plenty of surprises. 

The top honor was won not by one of 
the lighter, cheaper cars, but by the rel- 
atively big (3,600 lbs.), middle-priced 
Mercury. 
Long Beach Dealer Art Hall, rolled up 
61.27 ton-miles per gallon. More surprising 
still, the even heavier and more expensive 
Cadillac, represented by several entries, 
won both second and third places, getting 
59.12 and 58.56 ton-miles respectively. 
Among the low-priced cars, a Ford 6 out- 
performed both Chevrolet and Plymouth; 
in higher price ranges, a Kaiser Special, 
Studebaker Land Cruiser and Frazer Man- 
hattan won top honors.* 

In presenting the trophies, Clarence S. 
Beesemyer, vice president of California’s 
General Petroleum Co., the contest’s spon- 
sor, said: “These mileages give the general 
public something to shoot at. They prove 
just what a properly driven and properly 
maintained car will do.” But few U.S. driv- 
ers would sandpaper their feet for such 
mileage. 








AVIATION 
Near Miss 


The stockholders of American Airlines, 
Inc., largest U.S. domestic airline, are a 
patient lot. For the last three years their 
company has been in the red, has paid 
dividends only six times in 16 years. Last | 
week the stockholders finally got some 
good news. In 1949, thanks to higher mail | 
pay, a 42% gain in freight traffic and a 
15% rise in passenger traffic, American 
had netted the biggest profit in its history 
—$6.5 million (v. a 1948 of $2.8 
million). That was equal to 79¢ a share. 

But there would be no dividend just 
yet, even though American had doubled 
its earned surplus to $10.3 million. Under 
the debenture agreement by which Amer- 
ican financed its postwar fleet of planes, 
the company may not pay dividends until 
its surplus tops $10.6 million. Neverthe- 
less, the news was cheerful enough to 
send American’s stock up 13 points to 
11, the highest since 1946. 


loss 


%# On a basis of gasoline mileage alone, 
baker Champion placed first with 26.551 miles 
to the gallon, the sweepstakes-winning Mercury 
second with 26.524 mi., and a Nash Ambassador 
third with 2 4 mi. Next, in order of ranking: 
25 m.p.g.; Studebaker Land 
Kaiser Special, 23.946; Frazer 
.907: Studebaker Commander, 
23 Cadillac 61, 
illac 60, 22.080; 
.386; Plymouth, 


the Stude- 
















Cruiser, 24.8 
Manhattan, 23 
23.794; Ford 6 
Cadillac 62, 22 
son Commodore. 
Chevrolet, 


326; 
* Hud- 
1.254; 








21.071. 
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The winning model, entered by | 


22.972; | 


President of A. M.C. 
Says B.I. F. a ‘‘Must’’ 


zs | 





Josern P. KasPer 


| “The British Industries Fair, as usual, will 
be a must not only to our London Office 
representatives but also to those represent- 
atives of the home office who will be in 
England between May 8 and 19,” says 
Joseph P. Kasper, President of Associated 
Merchandising Corporation. “We have 
always found visits to the B.1I.F. time well 
spent as it gives our merchandise repre- 
sentatives and buyers a comprehensive 
picture of all products made by British 
manufacturers.” 


BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR 


Open: London and Birmingham, May 8-19 


GET! 
BET! via mim” 
SAVE! 


USE! 





an average of 8% more 
horsepower from your car 


| 2¢ per gallon on any 
brand of gasoline you use 
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OIL 





ASK YOUR INDEPENDENT DEALER 
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Building ror Industry 
JOHN A. 


JOHNSON 
& SONS, Inc. 


“A Firm Fou 
BULLDING 


lation Since 1896” 
CONSTRUCTION 


Offices in Principal Ciries 
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PUBLISHING 
More for Their Money 


On his book-selling jaunts around the 
U.S., Simon & Schuster’s stooped, hulk- 
ing President Richard L. Simon often 
buys books himself, scorning the discount 
dealers offer him, “I want to pay the full 
price,” says Simon, “so I'll know after I 
read a book whether I got my money’s 
worth. Most of the time I don’t get it.” 

Last week Reader Simon unwrapped a 
plan to give other readers more for their 
money. Five new books on the S. & S. 
spring list will be published in the regular 
$2.75 to $3.50 clothbound editions, and 
simultaneously-in a far bigger edition of 
paperbound copies to sell for $1. The 
firm’s reasoning: mass sales of cheaper 


books, by creating word-of-mouth adver- 
tising, will help sell the costlier copies. 
& Schuster tried $1 


Simon editions 





Joe Covello—Black Star 
Dick S1mMoNn 
Twins, 


back in the Depression, but the public 
“thought that anything that cheap must 
not be any good,” says Simon. But in 
1943 Wendell Willkie’s One World, pub- 
lished simultaneously in cheap and 
higher-priced editions, sold so phenome- 
nally (1,400,000) that S. & S. decided to 
try further experiments in combined edi- 
tions. These worked so well that S. & S. is 
willing to risk $100,000 on its new ven- 
ture, and if it proves out, will broaden it 
over more of their list. “The bookseller,” 
says Dick Simon, “will no longer have to 
apologize for the high price of reading.” 


STEEL 


Fast Furnace 
Most U.S. steel is made in massive, 
slow-acting, open-hearth furnaces. Last 
week U.S. Steel Corp. announced tests of 
a new type of furnace which makes the 
same kinds of steel a great deal faster. 
Open-hearth furnaces melt together pig 
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A BIG PACKAGE 
OF COMFORT 
FOR THE BOSS 


pod form ALUMINUM 


FAT. OF 


COMFORT MASTER 


EW hard-working business and pro- 
fessional men realize how much 
physical and mental energy is wasted 
when they use an old fashioned and 


poorly designed office chair. 


A Goodform Comfort Master, tailor- 
fitted by five adjustments to your 
individual body, will automatically 
produce good seated posture. This will 
help you to breathe better, sit straighter 
without conscious effort, and get proper 
back support. Good seated posture will 
reduce fatigue and promote health. 


Nothing in the office is so personal as 
the chair in which you spend 15,000 to 
20,000 hours during a ten-year period. 
Contrast the cost of a good chair to your 


There is o complete line 
of GF metal furniture 


desks, tobles, chairs, files 


and shelving 


salary in that ten-year period. The 
question is, can you afford not to use a 
Comfort Master? 


Why not try one in your own office for 
‘ten days without obligation? For more 
information just write The General 
Fireproofing Company, Department 39, 
Youngstown 1, Ohio. 


GENERAL 
FIREPROOFING 


ee CE al 


Foremost in Metal Business Furniture 
DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


© GF Co. 1960 











A. For Delta Line’s fast cargo vessels, 
Dakar is nearer than Buenos Aires, no 
farther than Rio de Janeiro. Mid- 
Continent businessmen long since have 
stopped thinking of West Africa as a 
distant faraway market. Rapidly ex- 
panding markets for our export prod- 
ucts and a rich import return in 
mahogany, palm oil, coffee, sisal, rub- 
ber, and many other items, make West 
Africa one of the world’s most promis- 
ing trade frontiers. 

To and from most of the United 
States, West Africa is most logically 
and economically reached through the 
Gulf ports via Delta Line. Ships carry 
twelve passengers, with accommoda- 
tions far more luxurious than ordinarily 
expected on cargo ships. Passenger rates 
are moderate—ask your travel agent. 


BRAZIL URUGUAY ARGENTINA ~ WEST AFRICA 


Vola Lue 


MISSISSIPPL SHIPPING CO. INC, NEW ORLEANS 
New York Chicago 


Offices: Washington St. Louis 


New Latin-American Analysis Is Yours! 

DELTA LINE—Hibernia Bank Bldg., Dept. G, 
New Orleans, Lo. 
Please send me your up-to-date analysis of 
trends ond economic outlook in Latin America, 
Nome. 
660000 

Stote. 


City. 
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iron, scrap steel, iron ore and limestone. 
The carbon is oxidized by the oxygen in 
the iron ore and goes up the stack 
carbon dioxide. Other impurities are ab- 
sorbed by the limestone slag on the sur- 
face of the molten iron. U.S. Steel’s new 
“Turbo-Hearth” furnace blows jets of air 
across the surface of a pool of molten pig 


as 


iron. The oxygen in the air combines with 
the impurities, removes them from the 
iron, turns the iron to low-carbon steel. 


This method is not very different from 
the Bessemer process, which blows air up- 
ward through molten iron. But U.S. Steel 
says the new way is much better, produc- 
ing superior steel from iron that the Bes- 
semer process cannot handle easily. It 
works so fast that one 30-ton Turbo- 
Hearth can make more steel in a day than 
a 225-ton open-hearth furnace. 





NONAGENARIAN FELS 
At 30, a thumping. 


PERSONNEL 
Doubtful Risk 


The only decoration in the Philadelphia 
office of Samuel Simeon Fels is a bust of 
Abraham Lincoln, made entirely of soap. 
That is fitting enough: Samuel Fels, who 
celebrated his goth birthday last week, has 
spent a lifetime making soap. Still active 
as president of Fels & Co. (Fels-Naptha), 
which his father and brother founded 74 
years ago, Soapmaker Fels put in a five- 
hour day, usual, in his office across 
from the factory. Though he makes only 
bar soap and soap chips—and has never 
gone in for soap opera—Fels has steadily 
kept his company among the top ten in 
U.S. soap sales. 

Whenever he has a birthday, Samuel 
Fels likes to tell about an incident that 
happened when he was 30. He had applied 
for insurance, but the insurance doctor, 
after thumping his skinny chest, decided 
that tiny (4 ft. 11 in.) Soapmaker =| 
was a poor risk, 
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miles pergallon 
trom your favorite 
brand of gasoline 
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STOCK DIVIDEND NOTICE 


At a meeting held January 31, 
1950, the Board of Directors of 
Texas Eastern Transmission 
Corporation declared a common 
stock dividend of one additional 
share for each 16 shares of com- 
mon stock outstanding, payable 
March 31, 1950, to stockholders 
of record March 1, 1950. Scrip 
certificates will be issued in lieu 
of fractional shares. 


ig oo 


February 8, 1950 


i 4 TEXAS EASTERN 
; TRANSMBSION CORPORATION "Lo 


b vt [xxme\ FAMILIES 
ENTERTAIN MORE THAN 
406,000,000 avesrs 
IN THEIR HOMES EVERY YEAR 
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MILESTONES 


Born. To William Samuel Paley, 48, 
board chairman and principal (19%) 
stockholder of Columbia Broadcasting 
System, and Barbara Cushing Mortimer 
Paley, 32, youngest of the late Dr. Har- 
vey Cushing's three millions-marrying 
daughters: their second child, first daugh- 
ter (each has two children by a previous 
marriage); in Manhattan. Name: Kate 
Cushing. Weight: 6 Ibs, 14 02. 





Married. Francis Joseph (“Muggsy”) 
Spanier, 46, sad-eyed hot-jazz cornetist; 
and Ruth Gries O’Connell, 44, onetime 
advertising copywriter; both for the sec- 
ond time; in Chicago. 


Died. John Miran Weeks, 30, wartime 
PT-boat skipper in the Pacific, contribut- 
ing editor of Time; in a train wreck at 
Rockville Centre, N.Y. (see NationaL 
AFFAIRS). 


Died. Santiago Casares Quiroga, 509, 
Premier of Spain when the civil war broke 
out in 1936; in Paris. A moderate leftist, 
Casares Quiroga was so busy trying to 
deal with Communist-led strikes and sab- 
otage that the Franco-led rebellion caught 
him unprepared. He resigned, joined the 
Loyalist Civil Guard as a private, ended 
as an exile in Paris and London. 


Died. Jesse Clyde Nichols, 69, pioneer- 
ing city planner who developed Kansas 
City’s model, 5,000-acre Country Club 
District, longtime member of the Nation- 
al Capital Park and Planning Commis- 
sion; after long illness; in Kansas City. 


Died. Representative Schuyler Otis 
Bland, 77, Virginia's white-haired peren- 
nial, one of the hardiest in the House (17 
consecutive terms since 1918),* chairman 
of the House Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, longtime proponent 
of shipping subsidies; in Bethesda, Md. 


Died. Jay Witmark, 77, co-founder 
with older brothers Isidore and Julius of 
the Manhattan music publishing firm M. 
Witmark & Sons; in Manhattan. The 
three boys, 11 to 14, began printing busi- 
ness cards in 1883 with a toy press that 
Jay had won in school as a mathematics 
prize, published their first song in 1886. 
By 1928, when they sold out to Warner 
Brothers, they had published 24 Victor 
Herbert operettas, such raging hits as My 
Wild Irish Rose and Sweet Adeline. 


Died. Tasker Lowndes Oddie, 79, 
Brooklyn-born onetime prospector who 
went west as a young man, struck it rich 
in silver, became a Republican governor 
of Nevada (1910-14) and a U.S. Senator 
(1921-33); in San Francisco. 


* Only four Representatives, all Democrats, have 
been in Congress longer: Illinois’ Sabath, since 
1907; North Carolina’s Doughton, since ror; 
Texas’ Rayburn, since 1913; Georgia's Vinson, 
since 1914. 
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Eddie Rickenbacker, Presi- 
dent, Eastern Airlines, 


sales force. 


for 








says: 
“It has stimulated our entire 


I have never 


seen 


anything that has caused more 
enthusiastic comment from our 


entire sales organization."’ 


* 


* 


* 


Zenn Kaufman, Merchandis- 
ing Director, Philip Morris & 


Co., Ltd., says: “A swell job . 
to anyone who 
—and that 


is in) 


shyaa be crested tn selling 


cures : most of us 


* 


* 


* 


George R. Wallace, President, 
Fitchburg Paper Company, 


Says: “If I couldn't get another 
copy I wouldn't give mine up ioe 
of dollars. I 
know cs anything I could have 
used our salesmen that 
could have done more for their 
Sexelopmens and success in 


theusands 


* 


* 


* 


don't 


Robert Stone, Vice President, 
National Research Bureau, 


says: 


“One 


of the best books 


ever written on selling. Send me 


another copy 
to give it toa 
ese vo le his income in th: 


months. 
* 


Dale Carnegie sa’ 
gladly have walked 
to New York to 
book, it ha 


* 


* 


ht away—I want 
riend. This Pars 


= “T would 
rom Chicago 
et a copy of this 


been available 
when Is I started out to sell. 
met 


Frank Bettger when he 


Was 29 years of age, trying to 
pel life insurance, and was a 
total failure as a salesman, Yet 
during the next twelve years, he 
made enough money to purchase 
a $70,000 country estate, 
could have retired at forty! I 


know. 


IT saw it happen 


a | 


and 


him rise from a total failure to 
one of the most successful and 
pishest paid salesmen in Amer- 


* 


* 


* 








RICHARD PRENTICE ETTINGER, PRESIDENT, PRENTICE-HALL, INC., 


invites you to accept 


FREE 


a remarkable story of sales achievement 


“HOW T RAISED MYSELF FROM 
FAILURE TO SUCCESS TN SELLING” 


by Frank Bettger 


inspection—a copy of: 









“Accept this volume for five days’ reading, with- 
out cost or obligation. Of all books on salesman- 
ship, this is the most remarkable one I've read in 
all my years of business experience, It is sales- 
making dynamite!""— Rié 


Prentice Ettinger. 


You have never seen a book like this before! It is Frank 
Bettger’s personal story of how he rose from penniless failure to 
become one of the highest paid salesmen in America today. He 
tells how any salesman can double or treble his income—turn dis- 
appointments into triumphs—close a greater percentage of sales— 
make more sales calls each day. He gives precise directions on 
how to multiply your earning power with the down-to-earth ideas 
and practical sales techniques he discovered. Take a look at these 


first-time-in-print topics: 


How One Idea peeimones My In- 
come and Happin 

This Idea Put Me aeik Into Sell- 
ing After I Had Quit 

One Thing I Did That Helped Me 
Destroy the Biggest Enemy I Ever 
Had to Face 

The Only Way I Could Get My- 
self Organized 

The Biggest Lesson I Ever Learned 
About Creating Confidence 

How to Get Kicked Out! 


I Became More rasome Every- 
where When I Did T! 


The Biggest Reason il Sales- 
men Lose Business 


A $250,000 Sale in 15 Minutes 


Me How 


This Interview be ee 7 
of Ap- 


to Overcome 
proaching Big Men 


How I Learned to Find the Most 
Important Reason Why A 
Should Buy 


The Most Important Word I Have 
Found in Selling 


How I Find the Hidden Objection 
hs pe erctes of Making Appoint- 


aoe to Let the Customer Help 
You Make the Sale 


Seven Rules I Use in Closing the 
Sale 


An Amazing Closing Technique I 
Learned From A Master Salesman 


SEND NO MONEY-—READ IT 5 DAYS FREE 


It costs you nothing to see for yourself how this remarkable book can 
help you. Simply mail the coupon below to get your free-examination 
copy. Keep the book for 5 days. Then, either return it without 
obligation, or remit the purchase price of $3.95. Either way—whether 
you keep the book or return it—Frank Bettger's ideas and sales-mak- 
ing discoveries will give you an exciting experience that may revolu- 
tionize your entire life. Send the coupon below to get your copy now. 


pom a a a a a ee ee 


! FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 
Fill in and Mail Today 


Dept. M-T1-250 

70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y¥. 

Without obligation, please send me for § DAYS’ FREE EXAMINA- 
‘How I Raised Myself From Failure to Succzss 
poker yd ea 9 wigeugr Bettger. At the end of five days, I will either 
emi plus a few cents postage, in full ment, or wil 
send the book back to you and owe nothing. re 


Prentice-Hall, Inc., 


TION. a copy of * 
in Selling," 
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When there’s even a hint that your product, 
design or production problem calls for a 
tubing, think of Bundyweld Tubing! 
However you use it—in a design, struc- 
tural or functional application—Bundyweld 
delivers all-round rugged, long-lived, 
dependable performance through thick and 
thin, heat and cold, stress and strain. 


In short, no other tubing can match all 
Bundyweld’s advantages, for no other tubing 
is made like Bundyweld...as witness below. 


SUNDYWELOS GRANO WITH DESIGNERS OF BRAKES — 
‘7 FIGHTS OFF FATIGUE FROM VIBRATION AND SHAKES. 


Every automobile produced today contains an average of 20 parts 
of Bundyweld. More, Bundyweld is in the hydraulic brake line 
systems of 959 of today’s cars! If strength and high resistance to 
vibration fatigue are the factors in your tubing needs, you need 
Bundyweld. 





(T$ DUCTILE, ITS LIGHT, AND ITS EASY TO BENO; 
YOUR SAVINGS IN COSTS ARE A FINE DIVIDEND. 


Easy-to-handle Bundyweld fabricates like a 
charm. It bends more readily and takes more 
bending. It gives you a competitive edge from 
lowered fabrication costs, whether you're con- 
cerned with beer coils, tubular frames, radiant 


SIZES UPTO heating systems, or just a “gimmick” made 


from a tubing. 










WHY BUNDYWELD 
CAN’T BE BEAT 









fi 106 0.0 a 


First, a single strip of basic metal, rolled twice around into a tube of passed through a furnace, Bonding Bundyweld . . . double-walled and 
coated with a bonding metal, is... uniform thickness, then... metal fuses with basic metal, presto— brazed through 360° of wall contact, 


bom 
WY SIZES UP rh 











_— = ra 


| the dependable tubing 


WO LEAKS UNDER PRESSURE-FROM WITHIN OR WITHOUT, 
ae’ OF BUNOYWELO QUALITY THERE ¢(S NO DOUBT. 









Special note to users of beer coils, gas and refrigerant lines, 
compressor and connector lines and the like! Halogen vapor 
leak detector tests, accurate for 1/100 ounce leak per year, 
score Bundyweld ‘way at the top for leakproof performance. 
It's rolled up tight and brazed through 360° of wall contact. 


WE CHECK EVERY INCH WITH A TRUE EAGLE EYE 
YOU GET THE DIMENSIONS THAT YOU SPECIFY. 


Use of close-tolerance, cold-rolled strip assures amazingly 
consistent wall thickness, 1.D., and O.D. in Bundyweld. 
Coating of finished tube, inside and out, is clean and 
bright. You get extra savings through a minimum of 
costly inspections. 


WE-LITERALLY-LATERALLY ROLL IT UP DOUBLE, 
GAIN GREAT EXTRA STRENGTH THAT FREES YOU FROM TROUWELE. 


Yes, it’s double-walled from a single strip . . . extra-rugged 
and strong. Your key to a smarter, sturdier, better product 
—or to faster production, at less cost—may well lie in an 
application of Bundyweld somewhere along the line. 





FREE! We've a new 20-page booklet giving all 
the facts and data on Bundyweld Tubing, plus 


a list of tested Bundyweld applications that will 
So... 

If your tubing job needs a neat panacea, 
Check Bundyweld fast... ‘tis a brilliant idea. 
You can get it in nickel, or steel, or Monel, 
Add a plus to your product that really will sell. 


give you a real fill-in on what our tubing can do. 
For your copy, or for queries on a possible use 
of Bundyweld Tubing, just call or write... 
Bundy Tubing Company, Detroit 14, Michigan. 


Bundyweld Tubing 


DOUBLE-WALLED FROM A SINGLE STRIP 





Bundy Tubing Distributors and Representatives: Cambridge 42, Moxs.: Austin-Hastings Co., Inc, 226 Binney St. @ Chattanooga 2, Tenn.: Peirson-Deokins Co., 823-824 Chattanooga 
Bonk Bldg. @  Chicoge 32, Ill: Lopham-Hickey Co., 3333 W. 47th Place @ Elizabeth, New Jersey: A. B. Murray Co., inc., Post Office Box 476 ©  Philodelphic 3, Penn: 
Rutan & Co., 404 Architects Bidg. © Son Francisco 10, Colif.: Pacific Metals Co,, Ltd., 3100 19th St. ° Seattle 4, Wash: Eagle Metcls Co., 3628 E. Marginal Way 


Toronto 5, Ontario, Coneda; Alloy Metal Sales, Ltd., 881 Bay St. + Bundyweld Nickel and Monel Tubing is sold by distributors of Nickel and Nickel olloys in principal cities, , 








JUDGED “LUSCIOUS” 


PROCLAIMED FINEST 





CALIFORNIA 


SHERRY 


MADE AND BOTTLED BY CRESTA BLANCA WINE CO. 
j UVERMORE, CALIFORNIA 





CRESTA BLANCA 
co _ - 





0; 
for folks named King, 
who have everything, 





For important clients, in trade or science, 


When you feel “just any gift’ won't do, 
TIME as a gift is the choice for you! 


Gift-giving (for birthdays, anniversaries, gradu- 
ation) is no problem for time readers. They give 
Time on almost any occasion that calls for 
“Congratulations!” To order time for your friends 
and relations, write to 540 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 
Each gift will be announced with a 
handsome card. $6 for one year, 
$10.50 for two, $14 for three. 
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CINEMA 





Meow! 


When powerful Gossipist Hedda Hop- 
per chatters to her 30 million newspaper 
readers, Hollywood's biggest bigwigs fear 
to talk back. Turning to its daily trade 
papers on Valentine’s Day last week, Hol- 
lywood gawked at two full-page ads. Neat- 
ly encircled by a heart, the ads carried a 
rudely unsentimental message for Hedda 
from Actress Joan Bennett, wife of Pro- 
ducer Walter (Joan of Arc) Wanger. 

On one side was an excerpt from a 
Hedda column gibing at Actress Joan 
Fontaine. On the other was an excerpt 
from a column by Hearst’s Harry Crocker, 
frequent escort of Actress Fontaine, not- 
ing an “inane attack in print by a certain 
female.” “Hollywood,” Crocker had writ- 
ten, “realizes that [such] ridiculous out- 
breaks are the result of her years of frus- 
tration as a jobless actress.” Below, signed 
Joan Bennett, was the query: “This 
COULDN'T be you, could it, Hedda?” 

Later that day Actress Bennett's chauf- 
feur drew up to Hedda’s home and de- 
livered another remembrance: a live skunk 
(deodorized). Sniffed Joan, still smarting 
over a recent crack at her in Hedda’s 
column: “I’ve had enough of her lip.” 

But if she thought to get Hedda Hopper 
into a hissing match with a skunk, she 
had underestimated her fox. Baring her 
claws a bit, Hedda told a newsman: “I 
didn’t think the Wangers could afford the 
ad. . . I’m completely surprised but com- 
pletely amused.” To her readers she sweet- 
ly announced: “It was a good publicity 
skunk and beautifully behaved. I chris- 
tened it Joan.” Then she gave the animal 
to the James Masons, who had been look- 
ing for one “as a companion for their nine 
cats. Seems there is a great affinity be- 
tween cats and skunks.” 


The New Pictures 
Stromboli (RKO Radio}. Any film 


by Director Roberto Rossellini and Ac- 
tress Ingrid Bergman would seem anti- 
climactic after their own stormy, thor- 
oughly publicized private lives. As an 
anticlimax in moviemaking, this one can 
stand on its own feet. A bleak, draggy 
little picture, it fulfills neither RKO’s 
prurient advertising claims, nor Rossel- 
lini’s obviously artistic intentions. 

Actress Bergman plays a piece of post- 
war European flotsam. As a desperate 
means of getting out of a D.P. camp, she 
marries a simple Italian fisherman (Mario 
Vitale) and follows him to his native 
Stromboli,a volcanic island where life is 
primitive and the islanders hostile. She is 
appalled to find it no less a prison than 
the camp she has left. 

She tries everything: rebelling openly, 
putting up with her hard lot and, finally, 
when she becomes pregnant, scheming to 
escape. In the film’s best scene, she even 
tries to tempt an island priest (Renzo 
Cesana) into helping her get away. Finally 
her wiles succeed with a young lighthouse 





Alfred Eisenstcedt—Pix 
Heppa Hopper 
On Valentine’s Day, a skunk. 


keeper, who gives her the money she 
needs to go fleeing across the island, 

Overcome by black fumes at the rim of 
the volcano, she spends the night on a 
lava bed and awakens (without a smudge 
on her face) to a morning scene of serene 
grandeur. Then, with no dramatic prepara- 
tion but her awed look and a line of dia- 
logue (“What mystery! What beauty!”), 
an offscreen narrator baldly announces 
that she has found the religious strength 
to return to her husband. 

Along the way to this clumsy denoue- 
ment, Stromboli offers some well-shot 
scenery, a volcanic eruption and an excit- 
ing tuna-fishing sequence. Virtually noth- 
ing suggests the Rossellini who directed 
Open City and Paisan. Though he has 
disowned the film as RKO’'s tampered 
version, much of the blame is clearly his. 

For Actress Bergman, Stromboli is a 
triumph of sorts. It gives her the “differ- 
ent” role she had longed for, with a 
shabby $30 wardrobe and a full range of 
seamy emotions, and she gives it the full 
measure of her considerable talent and 
beauty. But she is surrounded by such 
mediocrity that her performance seems 
pathetically wasted. Would-be moralists 
who are trying to punish her and Director 
Rossellini for their private transgressions 
by banning Stromboli might serve their 
own ends better by having the picture 
shown as widely as possible. 


Three Came Home (20th Century- 
Fox). A month after Pearl Harbor, U.S.- 
born Author Agnes Newton Keith, wife of 
a British colonial official, became a pris- 
oner of the Japanese in North Borneo. 
Out of her three-year ordeal, she wrote 
a bestselling factual account of how she 
and her two-year-old son fared in tropical 
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STEEL sells for less 
than DF a pound: 


most things 
she buys 
cost 


more! 


Our daily food items are produced by literally 
thousands of large and small businesses across the country. 
These producers all operate in highly competitive 
fields, although the prices of many are 
influenced by government controls. At producing 
points (before shipping, wholesale and retail handling), 
prices have been ranging about like this... 
Sugar ... . 8¢a lb. (at refineries) 
Milk .... 11¢ a qt. (at farm milk sheds) 
Bread .... 13'2¢ a lb. (at bakeries) 
Pork .... 17¢ 4 bb. (at slaughter houses) 
Beef ... . 36¢ a lb. (at slaughter houses) 
Butter... . 62¢ a lb. (at dairies) 
Look, then... here’s an amazing fact... 


Steel is sold at an average price of less than 5¢ 





a pound, f.0.b. the mills, by the 247 different 

steel companies which make the steel products we 
depend upon in our daily living. 

Think of it. Less than 5¢ a pound. That's how 


competition and the Steel Industry serve 


America’s steel requirements. 


AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE @ 350 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, N.Y. 
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"Q theughct-the Loe 


WH 


“What's the big idea?’ I asked him. 
‘Putting in air conditioning when it’s 


freezing outdoors?’ 


“But the boss is plenty smart. 
time he gave me ten good reasons why 


de 


In no 


ays, more convenient for the store 


‘i 





Bis 
Wd 


it ‘atl to do it now. Lower cost, faster service, avoiding the rush, no 


those are some of the reasons, 


But the one I like is we're going to have refreshing air all winter, cool 
comfort all summer, and more customers all year round.” 


COLD WEATHER I$ THE TIME TO PREPARE FOR HOT WEATHER! 


office. 





AIR CONDITIONING e 


America’s no. 
GARDEN TRACTOR 


MORE FUN!...MORE WORK 
DONE! 


Also Manutactwrers 2 b.p. “1 


WRITE! Free 


Piece send me booklet end dealer's name Dept. 9 
jsimruicity MFG CO. Port Wasbiagten, Wis. ' 


ween oem aera avas rasan amad 
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You wouldn't wait until winter to put in a heating system. 
By installing a Carrier Weathermaker now, you can be ready 
for summer and put on a real campaign to let your customers 
know you have air conditioning before hot weather hits. 
It occupies a minimum of space ... is whisper-quiet ... 
easy to install or relocate. 


DON’T SWELTER NEXT SUMMER! Call your Carrier dealer now 
for information on the air conditioning of your store or 
He's 


Directory. Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, N. Y. 


listed in the Classified Telephone 


REFRIGERATION 








Cables, Radio, And The 
British Industries Fair 





KENNETH E. SToCKTON 


“We in the cable and radio business are an 
essential part of world trade,” says Kenneth 
E. Stockton, President of American Cable 
& Radio Corporation. “That is why I am 
glad to learn that the British Industries Fair 
in 1950 is going to be bigger and better 
than ever. Especially since the pound 
sterling has been devalued, I think every 
American importer will find it profitable to 
visit the B.I.F. next May.” 


BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR 


Open: London and Birmingham, May 8-19 


e | prison 











camps until liberation reunited 
them with the husband whom the Japa- 
nese had imprisoned near by. As a movie, 
done with reasonable fidelity to the book, 
it is often as harrowing, moving—and 
sometimes as monotonous—as what the 
war did to the Keiths. 

The picture thoroughly deglamorizes 
Claudette Colbert in the leading role, and 
takes pains to recreate authentic Japanese 
prison compounds against jungle back- 


_grounds filmed in Borneo. It shows con- 


siderable restraint in its treatment of 
Japanese soldiers; there is even a sym- 
pathetic Japanese colonel feelingly played 
by the silent screen’s Sessue Hayakawa. 

Yet, for all the skill that has obviously 
gone into it, Producer-Scripter Nunnally 
Johnson's Three Came Home ought to be 
better than it is. The title itself eliminates 
any long-sustained suspense, and reduces 
the story largely to a string of loosely con- 
nected episodes, e¢.g., an attempted rape, 
the machine-gunning of out-of-bounds 
prisoners. Director Jean (Johnny Belin- 
da) Negulesco works so hard at building 
up the tension each time that the picture 
verges at times on old-fashioned melo- 
dramatics. 

At the same time he passes up the 
chance to document the small, disagree- 
able details of prison life. Notable excep- 
tion: a chilling little scene in which Ac- 
tress Colbert gobbles a messy stew filched 
out of the officers’ garbage, while specu- 
lating cheerfully over what she is eating. 

The forced breakup and final reunion of. 
families gives the movie an emotional core 
that is undeniably affecting. But tearful 
farewells can pall when protracted and 
repeated as they are in this script, and 
Director Negulesco’s treatment of emo- 
tional scenes, notably at the picture’s end, 
is so contrived to wring the last tear from 
the audience that it comes perilously close 
to cheapening them. 





Young Man with a Horn (Warner), 
which starts out to adapt the bestselling 
story of a jazz musician’s integrity, winds 
up badly in need of some integrity of its 
own, Suggested vaguely by the career of 
the late great Bix Beiderbecke, Dorothy 
Baker's 1938 novel told the story of a hot 
trumpet virtuoso who is driven and de- 
stroyed by the monomania of a jazz per- 
fectionist. The film makes the hero (Kirk 
Douglas) largely the victim of a bad 
woman (Lauren Bacall). He is saved by 
the love of a good one (Doris Day) in 
time for a happy ending that is as off-key 
as a leaky cornet. 

Enough of the book has stuck to the 
picture to point up the lost opportunities. 
The film begins promisingly with the 
trumpeter as an unloved, unhappy kid 
(well played by Orley Lindgren) who first 
discovers music in a mission house piano 
and musicians in a _ nightclub’s Negro 
band, then starts to pour his soul into a 
pawnshop horn. Grown up into a hot 
trumpet man under the tutelage of the 
Negro bandleader (Juano Hernandez), he 
knocks around gin mills and boarding- 
houses in the sleazy insecurity which 
hounds all small-time musicians devoted 
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Preferred for Sound Engineering 
...and Dependable Value 


Pressure-Seal Bon- 
not Gate Valve, one 
item in the com- 
plete Crane line 
for Power Plants 
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Largest-Selling 
and {4 YEAR OLD 
Scotch Whiskies 


in America’ 








he decorative firearms 
Scotland are among the 
nost beautiful in all 
e world. Some, dating 
"back to the 16th Century, 
3 are nearly as old as the 
Scotch art of distilling 
which was already known 
in the 15th Century. 
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EGLENFiDDICH AND 
DUFFTOWN. 


Keo, 
NE Strenarn 86U.5.PP0°* 






s HW, Nictous 6Co., Inconro®™ 
meonreons 


* Every drop of 
GRANT'S is either 8 
or 12 years old. Wm. 
Grant & Sons are the 
exclusive proprietors of 
the Balvenie-Glenlivet 
and Glenfiddich distil- 
leries. 86 Proof 


SOLE O18 
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SOLE US DISTRIBUTORS 
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to an unpopular cult. But just when 
Trumpeter Douglas begins to approach 
the top, the film starts on its way down, 

Actress Bacall proves to be the turning 
point of both. Cast as a frustrated intel- 
lectual, a part as pretentiously obscure as 
anything the screen has produced since it 
learned to talk like a psychoanalyst, she 
marries Trumpeter Douglas and spreads 
the frustration around until he hits the 
bottle and the skids. Before Douglas’ arti- 
ly photographed descent into the Bowery, 
the picture drags in a sequence killing off 
the old Negro musician whom it has pa- 
tronized all al 





ng. 


Musically, Young Man will offend jazz 
purists, however it may send the jukebox 
set. Most of the trumpet work, dubbed by 
Harry James while Douglas goes skillfully 
through the motions, is badly out of char- 
acter. It has all of James’s technical fin- 
esse but it is often nearly as commercial 





Kirk DouGLas 
With the skids, a drag. 


as the kind of music that Trumpeter 
Douglas rails against. Jazz fans will also 
be surprised to learn that a Greenwich 
Village jazz haunt’s customers all wear 
impeccable evening dress. 

As the trumpeter’s pianist sidekick, 
Hoagy Carmichael gives one of his effort- 
less performances. Actor Douglas gives 
plenty of v ity to the central role, but 








he is called on to repeat a good dea of 
what he did in Champion; one scene, in 
which he bangs a trumpet to pieces and 
breaks into sobs, is almost a remake of 
the climax of his earlier film. Havin; d 





covered what Actor Douglas does best, 
Hollywood apparently is determined to 
work him to death at it. 


The Astonished Heart (J. Arthur 
Rank; Universal-International) returns 
Britain’s Noel Coward to the screen in the 
double role of scenarist and star. For a 
while, it seems cause for mild celebration, 
Coward still handsomely fills a Mayfair 
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The knife in your kitchen is blood brother 
to the murderous machete! Any knife, 
handled correctly, is an indispensable tool. 
But a slip of your hand and it can become 
a vicious weapon, inflicting intense pain and 
sometimes causing permanent injury. Every 
day you handle some kind of knife . . . per- 
haps a pocket knife or sickle, a paring knife 
or paper cutter, a pruning knife or slicer. 
Here are a few easy, practical suggestions 
on how to use a knife safely. 


SHARP KNIVES are the safest knives. Depend 
on correct sharpening for a better, safer cut- 
ting edge. When using a whetstone, lay the 
blade fiat on the rough side of the stone, 
edge toward you, back slightly raised. Draw 
toward you for a few strokes. Turn the blade 
over, edge away, and push it several strokes. 
Finish on the fine side of the stone, alter- 
nating strokes toward and away. Then strop 
on a piece of leather or soft wood. 


a 
a 


ia 
: 1 : 
STOP-CUTS protect your hands from cuts 
when whittling. A notch at the end of the 


MUTUAL OF OMAHA HAS PAID MORE THAN 
$275,000,000 in benefits . . . operates on a 
full legal reserve basis. Annual premium in- 
come exceeds $76,000,000. Licensed in all 
48 states, District of Columbia, Canada, 
Alaska, and Hawaii. Service offices located 
in all principal cities . . . more than 16,000 
representatives, 


, 
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How to Use a Knife... 


area you intend to cut can save both your 
work and your hands. Make sure all wood 
working tools . . . knives, chisels, gouges . . . 
are sharp. Dull tools on hard wood account 
for many accidents. If you must use a razor 
blade as a knife, put it in a holder. 


The 
Y Z 


CARRY A KNIFE point down . . . preferably 
in a sheath or case. When passing a knife to 
someone else, hold it with the dull side of 
the blade next to your palm and the handle 
extended toward the other person. Always 
return knives to proper holders when not in 
use. Make sure all knives, axes, hatchets, 
scissors and other sharp tools are out of 
reach of children, 





MEAT CARVING needn't spell disaster for 
the host if he uses a carving fork as a guard, 
It’s wise to use a fork wherever possible to 


The Largest Exclusive Health and 
Accident Company in the World 


MUTUAL BENEFIT HEALTH & ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION 
HOME OFFICE: OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
Dr. C. C. Criss, Choirman of the Boord § V. J. Skutt, President 





steady food you're cutting. Most carving 
knives are easily sharpened with a steel. 
Hold the knife blade at an angle of 15 to 20 
degrees. Draw it against the steel from heel 
to point, first on one side, then on the other. 





DRAW KNIVES should be used with special 
care. Make sure the block of wood you're 
cutting is fastened to a firm surface. Tilt the 
knife upward as you draw it toward you. 
Work as far from your body as possible. 
The right knife, properly used, can make 
many jobs safer. Learn which knives do 
the fastest, safest job. 





WASH KITCHEN KNIVES INDIVIDUALLY when 
doing dishes . . . don’t risk cutting your 
water-softened hands on a knife in the bot- 
tom of a suds-filled pan. Return knives im- 
mediately to their special case or drawer. 


THERE'S NO FRIEND LIKE CASH . . particularly 


when sickness or accident deprives you of 
your ea power. A Mutual of Omaha 
INCOME PROTECTION INSURANCE 
PLAN ... one tailored to your needs . . . can 
help you to be free from financial worries 
should you become disabled from accident or 
sickness, . .. Phone your Mutual of Omaha 
representative for details. 
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cA Discover your school anew... 
a4 suggests Rand M‘Nally 





Our teachers mold our nation's future 


We feel we know American schools well, for our textbooks, maps, 

and globes are used in many of them and thus we keep in close touch with 
teachers, pupils, and school administrators. Keeping classroom publications up 
to the mark is our duty and pleasure, for we want them to be stimulating 
to the imagination, satisfying to the inquiring mind, and helpful in the 
learning process. 
But schools are more than books and maps, important though they are. 
Schools are pupils and teachers, parents and pupils, parents and teachers— 
the most human, hopeful institution in all this land. Too often we think of 
our schools in terms of the problems they present, but it would be more 
helpful to look at the creative side and to the contribution they have made 
and can continue to make to the American way of life and living. 


We suggest that you discover your school anew—make your teachers one of 
you and not people apart—let your citizens who oversee your schools know 
that you appreciate the time, thought, and effort they devote to your com- 
munity and your children, We think you will find it a heartening and reward- 


ing experience, 


There’s always a discovery for you . . . with Rand M¢€Nally 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


CHICAGO @¢ NEW YORK e¢ SAN FRANCISCO @# WASHINGTON 


ESTABLISHED 1856 














drawing room with the glitter of verbal 
bric-a-brac. But when he begins using the 
stagy artifice of his comedies in behalf of 
a plot that combines half-baked psychia- 
try with bogus tragedy, even his admirers 
are likely to blush for him. 

Coward plays a sedately married Lon- 
don psychiatrist who goes off his rocker 
over a flighty, glamorous divorcée ( Mar- 
garet Leighton). His devoted wife, played 
by Celia (Brief Encounter) Johnson, in- 
troduces them, goes conveniently off to 
her mother’s place so they can fall! in love, 
and then understandingly dispatches them 
on a tour of the Continent so they can get 
the whole ugly mess out of their systems. 
What drives Coward into the jitters and 
finally off a housetop is not guilt over his 
own infidelity—perish the thought—but 
a suspicious jealousy of his mistress’. 

In these ludicrously underplayed dra- 
matics, Miss Leighton's role is the only 
one with any conviction, and she ably 
makes the most of it. Wearing his hauteur 
like a mask and registering most emotions 
with his eyebrows, Coward almost quali- 
fies for a Broadway revue sketch parody- 
ing Noe! Coward. In more ways than one, 
the victim of the piece is Celia Johnson, a 
fine actress doomed to wear a stiff upper 
lip through the whole ugly mess. 


Current & CHoice 

Cinderella, Walt Disney's beguiling re- 
telling of the fairy tale (Tre. Feb. 20). 

The Hasty Heart. British Actor Rich- 
ard Todd in a fine performance as a dying, 
misanthropic young Scot who finds friend- 
ship in an army hospital; with Patricia 
Neal, Ronald Reagan (Time, Feb. 13). 

The Third Man. Intrigue in postwar 
Vienna, by Director Carol Reed and 
Scripter Graham Greene; with Joseph 
Cotten, Orson Welles and Valli (Time, 
Feb. 6). 

The Titan. An exciting documentary 
which recreates the work, life and times 
of Michelangelo without a glimpse of hu- 
man actors (Time, Jan. 30). 

Twelve O'Clock High. A fresh, con- 
vincing drama about a human crisis in a 
U.S. wartime bomber group; with Greg- 
ory Peck (Tre, Jan. 30). 

Tight Little Island. A 10o-proof Brit- 
ish comedy about a whisky famine on a 
Hebridean island and how the inhabitants 
relieved it (Time, Jan. 23). 

On the Town. A fast, exuberant song 
& dance show about three sailors on a 
24-hour fling in Manhattan; with Gene 
Kelly (Tre. Jan. 2). 

The Bicycle Thief. Italian Director 
Vittorio (Shoeshine) De Sica’s carefully 
made classic of a worker and his small 
child hopelessly scouring Rome for a sto- 
len bicycle (Time, Dec. 12). 

All the King's Men. The sensational 
rise & fall of a grass-roots demagogue, 
produced, directed and scripted by Robert 
Rossen (Time, Dec. 5). 

The Fallen Idol. Graham Greene and 
Carol Reed (see above) wring suspense 
from the story of a small boy (Bobby 
Henrey ) in a world of adult intrigue; with 
Ralph Richardson and Michele Morgan 
(Tue, April 4). 
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Single Car 


Here is the new railroad car 
which is a train in itself—the self- 
propelled, diesel-powered, all- 
RDC-1. The Budd 


Company created it to perform a 


stainless steel 


service both to railroads and their 
patrons, by carrying more passen- 
gers on short or long hauls at lower 
operating cost. 

The RDC-1 seats ninety in air- 
conditioned comfort. With power 
transmitted hydraulically, from an 
effortless start it picks up speed 
like a whippet and stops in a fan- 
tastically short space... with the 
easy softness of pushing your hand 
against a pillow. 


Railroad men foresee a wide 


usefulness for this car. It may be 








“Limited” 


operated as a single unit, or a num- 
ber of cars can be coupled into a 
train, operated by one engineman. 
Improvement in any field of 
endeavor begins with imagination, 
The RDC-1 is another example of 
Budd practice which is first to en- 
vision clearly the need and then 
bring to bear all the resources of 
inventive engineering. It follows the 
modern stainless steel streamliner, 
the all-steel automobile body, the 
tapered steel disc wheel and so many 
other products in which Budd has 
translated imagination into practi- 
cal accomplishment. The Budd 
Company, Philadelphia, Detroit. 
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Cheekbone Rhythm 


Love Story (303 pp.|}—Ruth McKen- 
ney—Harcourt, Brace ($3). 


Once upon a time a writer’s autobiog- 
raphy was his swan song. But these days 
authors are in such a hurry to chronicle 
themselves that the average autobiography 
sounds more like the first cuckoo in spring. 
If the trend keeps up. it will soon be only 
a very old-fashioned stick-in-the-mud who 
will begin his career without first complet- 
ing his Life. 

Autobiographer Ruth McKenney has 
been at it ever since she was 26, when 





Eric Schaal—Pix 
RutH MCKENNEY 
She turned the mattress, 


My Sister Eileen (Time, July 25, 1938) 
sent her flying into bestselling glory. In 
The McKenneys Carry On, Lifer Mc- 
Kenney pursued herself and her insepara- 
ble sister a stage farther; now, in Love 
Story, her large public will have a chance 
to watch her turn the mattress of her 
twelve-year-old marriage bed. 

Green Light from Reno. In 1937, when 
love bloomed, he, Michael Conway, an 
editor of the now defunct New Masses, 
was writing a book on U.S. labor leaders. 
She, Ruth McKenney, was writing a his- 
tory of the Ohio rubber workers. The 
two met on a green hillside near New 
Milford, Conn. to exchange data. 

One eyeful of earnest, sinewy Mike 
erased all thought of class struggle from 
the McKenney heart. “Shy for the first 
time since I ran away from home at the 
age of 14,” she mumbled “Hello.” “His 
wife’s in Reno, divorcing him,” boomed 
the frank pal who accompanied Mike. “I 
don't brood [about it],”” Mike chipped in 
sharply. “My wife and I have been sepa- 
rated for years.” 
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Eleven days later Miss McKenney be- 
came the second Mrs. Michael Lyman— 
“Conway” proving to be only a penname 
adopted by radical Mike out of deference 
to his wealthy family (“A scion, eh?” 
whistled Sister Eileen: “Remind me to 
look twice at the next New Masses editor 
we rope in”).* The happy couple settled 
down in Greenwich Village, where life 
would have been sheer heaven if only the 
first Mrs. Lyman, who was “tall, willowy 
and beautiful” and possessed “seven mil- 
lion dollars, strictly in government bonds,” 
hadn't given vent to the “strong streak of 
dog-in-the-manger in her character” by 
persistently dropping in “for a good cry.” 

Honest Mike. Ruth and Mike made a 
fine team. especially when it came to 
crusading for the Communist Party. “We 
had our hands full,” says Author Mc- 
Kenney, whose sense of humor is not 
deep, “with the arms embargo, Prime 
Minister Chamberlain, the Anti-Lynch 
bill, and related problems.” But now, at 
38, she cannot but smile as she recalls 
some of the differences that stood between 
her and her husband in those youthful 
days, e.g., his conviction (the result of 
his gentle upbringing) that one should al- 
ways pay one’s bills. “I was truly shocked 
when Mike informed me. . . that cheat- 
ing tradesmen was dishonest”: and she 
barked at him reproachfully: “You're a 
fine editor of the New Masses!” 

But his attitude must have touched 
some hidden. bourgeoise chord in her 
heart, for when her scrupulous scion lay 
asleep she was forever “feasting loving 
wifely eyes on his profile” and reflecting: 
“How gentle his face against the 
bedclothes. How distinguished the curve 
of his high cheekbone!” 

Sister Ruth skips quickly over the po- 
litical blush that came into her cheekbones 
and Mike's in 1946, when the Communist 
Party publicly booted them out for “left 
deviationism.” Despite their poignant cries 
of distress. the party kept the door locked, 
Author McKenney and her husband in 
outer darkness. Says she now: “A dismal 
political row The whole thing was 
a mistake.” 

Temporary Halt. “Authors are never 
shy,” observes Author McKenney (of 
other authors), “not even about details 
which leave the reader ashy-hued.” But 
fortunately, her Love Story is sufficiently 
veneered with shyness to keep the apples 
in the reader’s high cheekbones: though 
it is always a bit vulgar, it is never coarse. 
It takes the reader through a tragicomic 
record of Lyman ups & downs, including 
the death of Sister Eileen in an automo- 
bile accident, and draws to a close just 
before the Lymans and their three chil- 
dren take off for Europe. 

The present Lyman home is London, 





* Readers who look twice will find that in real 
life Scion Mike is neither Lyman nor Conway. 
Both pseudonyms conceal San _ Francisco-born 
Richard Bransten, better known to New Masses 
readers as “Bruce Minton,” 














Here’s something you might 
like to know—the facts and fig- 
ures about New Jersey at the 
Crossroads of the East. 


It’s a fast-reading digest — 
reading time: 18 minutes — 
about New Jersey, the state 
which has so many advantages 
for so many types of industries. 
It will only take you a moment 
to read the facts about New 
Jersey’s great markets . . . un- 
excelled transportation facili- 
ties . . . productive labor .. . 
diversified products . . . out- 
standing research facilities ... 
and many other plus advan- 
tages, including exceptional op- 
portunities for factory sites. 

Public Service stands ready 
to help you in New Jersey with 
the dependable services it has 
to offer. 


So send now for your copy 
of this interesting brochure 
about this great state — “The 
Crossroads of the East.” 


Consider Mew Jersey 


THE CROSSROADS OF THE EAST 


PUBLIC SERVICE ELECTRIC 


AND GAS COMPANY 





Write Dept. G. for brochure, 
“THE CROSSROADS OF THE EAST.” © 
78 Park Place, Newark 1, N. J. 
) [TS 
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were the (tit of 
the meeting [ . 





“Just before my largest 
customer’s most important sales 
meeting, I had a happy thought. 

I wired scads of carnations to 
brighten up their meeting room.” 


j ; NP, “My FLOWERS sure made 
IAS " “> a hit. Their Sales Manager 
told me the beautiful bouquets 

made everyone feel more 


cheerful and friendly.” 


FLOW ERS-BY-WIRE always indi- 
cate unusual thoughtfulness 

when sent for new office openings, 
company anniversaries, execu- 

tive promotions and personal 
events. They create good-will! 


Your FLOW ERS-BY-WIRE can be delivered 
anywhere in a few hours. 8500 members serve 
the U.S., also handle Overseas orders via 
Interflora. Place your order with the FLORIST 
who displays the Winged Mercury Emblem 
... that means we guarantee satisfaction! 


FLORISTS’ TELEGRAPH DELIVERY ASSOCIATION, 149 Michigan Ave., Detroit 26, Michigan 
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but this halt is likely to be only tempo- 
rary: “We are too passionate, and too 
blundering,”” says Author McKenney, to 
settle down on “safe and comfortable 
plateaus.’ Moreover, as she observes in 
one of the most cutting remarks ever 
made about U.S. highbrows in general, 
“even for intellectuals there is a 
strong, continuing rhythm of life.” 





Wide World 
JoHN MASEFIELD 
Echoes and companions. 


Of Ships & Wonder 


On THE Hitt (122 pp.J}—John Mase- 
field—Macmillan ($1.50). 


“The English John Masefield 
once advised a reporter, “are not remote; 
they mingle with the crowd, They are not 
masters of men’s brains, but companions 
of their hearts.” 

However badly his description may fit 
some of poetry’s modern navel-contem- 
platers, Britain's Poet Laureate at least 
has remained true to his credo. From the 
day in 1902 when his first slim volume of 
Salt-Water Ballads rolled off a London 
press, John Masefield the poet has kept 
close companionship with the hearts of a 
generation of British and U.S. readers. 
In rhythms as forthright as the beat of a 
yeoman’s pulse and lines as graceful as the 
curtsy of a tall East Indiaman in the wal- 
low of a seaway, his verses have sung of 
the countrysides Britons love, of the sports 
and sportsmen dear to their hearts and of 
the gallant voyaging that is the stuff of 
their history. 


poets,” 


When I am dust my penman may not 
know 

Those water-trampling 
made me 


ships which 


slow, 
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Don’t take a groundhog’s word for it 


He’s a cute little cuss — whether or not he can forecast 
the weather by his shadow. But to protect your 

family against seasonal weather hazards, don’t depend 
on a tip from the groundhog. Summer or winter 

it is best to have your combination screen and storm sash 
and doors, gutters, downspouts and air conditioning 
equipment installed before the turn of the season. 


You'll have no worries about the durability of this 
important equipment if it is made of Armco Ingot Iron 
Zinccrip. Its special zinc coating offers 15 to 
45 per cent greater resistance to atmospheric corrosion 
than regular galvanized coatings of equal weight. 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 


HEADQUARTERS AT MIDDLETOWN, OHIO, WITH PLANTS AND SALES OFFICES FROM 
THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION, WORLD-WIDE 


COAST TO COAST * 
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And the coating does not break off when 

severely formed into the finished product. To assure a 
longer-lasting, better-looking paint finish, the zinc 
coating is Bonderized before painting. 

Armco ZinccripP is also being used in metal 
furniture, washing machines, laundry driers, home freezers 
and other products. 

This is only one of many special-purpose steels 
developed by Armco over half a century. Proved through 
the years, they give you extra quality, extra service. 

It's good insurance to look for the famous Armco trade- 
mark when buying products made of steel. 
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NEW DEPARTURE « DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS @ BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 
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For anyone interested in 


Authoritative 


Documented 


Illustrated 


Dimensions and 
Capacity Tables 





MORE THAN any other single invention perhaps, the mechanized 
conveyor system lifts the load off man’s back and puts it on the machine. 


It is a typically American invention, and it represents a typically 
American way of getting things done. 


By originating and developing ball bearings which are lubricated-for- 
life and are sealed to keep dirt out, New Departure made a contribution 
of major importance to the modern conveyor system. 


Proved in installations operating under rugged conditions, in tempera- 
tures from below zero to desert heat, and exposed to dust and dirt... 
carriers developed around these lubricated-for-life conveyor bearings are 
giving years of service without any cost for greasing. 


The story of New Departure Conveyor Bearings and the services that 
go with them is told in a new booklet, illustrated above. If you design or 
manufacture or use conveyor systems, you will find it interesting and 
helpful reading. Mailed promptly, to requests on business letterheads. 


Nothing Rolle Like a Bald... 
NEW DEPARTURE 


BALL BEARINGS 
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But think my wonder mad and fail to 
find 
Their glory, even dimly, from my mind. 


So wrote Masefield in his poem Biogra- 
phy (1912). Earlier in his life, when the 
formless urge to write had driven the 
young apprentice seaman from the sea he 
loved into a Yonkers, N.Y. carpet factory, 
Masefield had taken an even gloomier 
view. “It was most unlikely,” he de- 
spaired, “that I should ever be able to 
write anything which anyone would print 
or pay me for.” 

Laureate yv. Literature. Yet almost 
from the publication of his first work, 
Britain’s readers, critics and publishers 
alike proved more than willing to pay in 
praise and coin for the privilege of sharing 
his wonder. In 1930, after the publication 
of more than half a hundred volumes of 
his poems, short stories, biographical and 
historical studies, novels and plays, King 
George V crowned the onetime sailorman’s 
efforts with the well-meant accolade of the 
laureateship. 

In middle age Masefield settled down to 
live the life of a country squire and poet 
emeritus on a hill overlooking Oxford. 
Famous poets and authors came to give 
readings of his works. University students 
bicycled up the slope to watch the plays 
he directed in a miniature theater built in 
his garden. Village neighbors thronged to 
his square-dance classes. When not busy 
with these enterprises, Masefield still kept 
busy writing. More than a dozen novels, 
including The Box of Delights (1935), 
Live and Kicking Ned (1939) and Bas- 
ilissa (1940), poured from his pen, but his 
great days as a poet were past. “The office 
of Poet Laureate,” Masefield himself once 
admitted, “is responsible for much of the 


| world’s worst literature.” 





Older Ages. From On the Hill, the first 
volume of new Masefield poems to appear 
since the war, the laureate’s publishers 
have mercifully excluded their author's 
dutiful little odes to George VI, Franklin 
Roosevelt, Princess Elizabeth and young 
Prince Charles of Edinburgh. The 24 
poems that make up the volume are 
echoes of a sturdier Masefield who can 
still spin a tale of a country prizefight, 
drop a tear for the rifled tomb of an old 
king and enjoy the sense of friendly 
ghosts in Hilcote Manor. They are only 
echoes of the Masefield of Reynard the 
Fox, Enslaved and Dauber, but if they are 
unlikely to win the poet new admirers, 
they will still serve to keep the old ones 
mindful. 

In the title poem of the collection, a 
compassionate allegory on the passing of 
Christ, an old, still proud but regretful 
Pontius Pilate tells a youth: 


A young man follows flags that stream; 
In middle age he finds them dream, 

In older ages every zest 

Is but a habit sick for rest. 


Since a serious case of pneumonia laid 
him low last April, 71-year-old John Mase- 
field has been too ill to pursue even the 
gentle life he set himself at Oxford. It is 
unlikely that he will follow again in the 
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"tHe didn’t know that the newspaper Solid Cincinnati reads ts 
The Cincinnati Enquirer” 
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id - The Cincinnati Enquirer has the largest circulation of any Cincinnati 


newspaper, daily as well as Sunday. 


(Represented by Moloney, Regan and Schmitt, Inc.) 
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Reserved... 








“0 Art Metal 


Executive Posture Chair 


Here's another Art Metal original—the 
superb new Executive Posture Chair 
buile for Correct Seating and healthful 
posture. Four chair adjustments—height 
of seat and tension on seat action, height 
of back and tension on back—are quickly, 
easily made for finest seating comfort. 


Posture supporting back relaxes when 
you want co relax. “Tilt-Action” seat, 
exclusive with Art Metal in aluminum 
chairs, lets you lean back with your feet 
comfortably on the floor and no con- 
stricting pressure back of knees. 


Frame of Executive Posture Chair is of 
welded tubular construction, heat-treated 
for strength—anodized for permanent 
finish. Back, arms and seat are contour 
molded and upholstered with Foam 
Latex and your selection of coverings. 
Easy rolling, full swivel base with 2” 
soft tread casters. 


Write to Art Metal Construction 
Company, Jamestown, N. Y. for your | 
copy of the Art Metal Chair Cata- | 
logue. It gives you complete informa- 
tion on the Executive Posture Chair 
and other units in Art Metal's complete 
new line of aluminum office chairs. | 





Art Natal 


BUSINESS EQUIPMENT 


For the Finest in Business Equipment...Look to Art Metal! 
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future either the flags of his youth or the 
dreams of his middle age, but the zest 
that once stirred Masefield can still find 
counterpart in his readers even if theirs is 
also pretty much just habit. 


Wrong Assignment 


THE Diptomat (631 pp.}—James Al- 
dridge—Little, Brown ($3.75). 


By the time he was 24, Australian-born 
James Aldridge had written about World 
War II from seven fronts, picked up three 
wounds and was a big-name correspond- 
ent. He had also written a novel, Signed 
with Their Honor (Time, Oct. 5, 1942), 


which was clumsy fiction and embarrass- 
ingly indebted to Hemingway, but good 
reporting about war in the air. His second 
novel, The Sea Eagle, made it plain that 
not even the most studious aping of Hem- 
ingway was enough to make a novelist out 





JAMES ALDRIDGE 
Oil and stage props. 


of a newspaperman. With The Diplomat, 
it should by now be obvious even to his 
publishers that Author Aldridge ought to 
get back to straight reporting. 

The Diplomat is the story of a diplo- 
matic mission to Moscow and Iran in 
1946. Lord Essex, ace British negotiator 
who works over the heads of embassies, is 
trying to talk the Russians out of sup- 
porting a revolution in the province of 
Azerbaijan. His objectives: to safeguard 
British oil in Iran, check Russian expan- 
sion, keep a friendly government in power 
in Teheran. Cagey operator though he is, 
Essex has been careless enough to select 
as his assistant a man he has never seen 
before, Geologist Ivre MacGregor, an un- 
communicative Scot who grew up in Iran. 
It is a choice that plagues and defeats 
him. Mac not only sympathizes with the 
revolution and gives the Russians a bill of 
health; he also cops sophisticated Kathy 
Clive from under the very nose of Essex, 
who had her all earmarked for himself. At 
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MoRE Natural RubDer means 
Better Cushioning 











A new era of comfort is here— 
thanks to natural rubber! 
Wherever man rests his weary bones— 
at home, at work, or going places in 
cars, trains, planes or busses — 

he can now be cushioned by an amazing new 
product of natural rubber—LATEX FOAM! 
Latex foam is America’s No. 1 

Cushioning Material—for 

mattresses and all kinds of 

upholstered furniture. 

Now used in nearly all trains, 

planes, busses and automobiles— 

latex foam is made up of millions of tiny, 
interconnecting air cells of pure 

rubber latex. It never sags, mats or 

gets bumpy—and you can’t wear it out! 
Today—wherever you look for cushion 
comfort — you'll find latex foam— 

made from natural rubber. 











Natural Rubber 


Nature and Science Serving Mankind 


Write for Free Booklet —“Convert 
To Comfort—With Latex Foam”. 
This picture booklet tella about thia 
amazing new cushioning material 
and how you can use it to re-uphol- 
ster furniture in your home. Write 
for your free copy to Dept. 603, 
NATURAL RUBBER BUREAU, 
1681 K St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 





Natural Rubber Bureau 12: & s:...N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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SCIENCE INCREASES RUBBER YIELD 





TESTING RUBBER IN LAB 


FLYING SQUADS FIGHT BANDITS 


WHERE NATURAL RUBBER IS GROWN 


Rubber is the chief source of income for mil- 
lions of families in Southeast Asia, as well 
es being the greatest dollar-producer for 
the sterling countries. The United States 
uses over half of all the rubber produced. 


A skilled worker grafts bark from a 
high-yielding tree onto a year old 
seedling. It will take six or seven 
years for the young tree to reach 
the size where it will produce rubber. 


The tensile strength of samples of 
rubber is tested as part of the work 
of the Rubber Research Institute of 
Molaya. Such tests aid planters in 
improving the quality of their crops. 


Communist-led gangs of bandits are 
still a daily menace in some of the 
more remote parts of Malaya. Here 
@ Flying Squad sets up its Bren gun 
during patrol of a rubber plantation. 


NATURAL RUBBER MEANS BETTER QUALITY AND LOWER PRICES IN HUNDREDS OF RUBBER PRODUCTS — FROM BABY NIPPLES TO GIANT TRUCK TIRES 
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gravest headache is 
one you don’t feel 


. « « But—not so at American Brass Co.! 
There, V3 Less Help Handles 80% More 
Volume, with a Ditto ‘‘One-Writing’”’ 
System. 





It’s easy to change a method which you KNOW is 
wasteful. The more serious losses go on in systems 
which seem efficient, but are not. Looking at their 
operations in that new light many managers find 
amazing profits where none were apparent. Here’s 
how: 
< In such routines as order-billing, production, 
payroll and purchasing, 90 per cent of the work is 
in rewriting the same data on different forms. This 
is a total waste of salaried time. It slows up and 
confuses operations. It strains customer relations. 
IT WASTES PROFITS ENORMOUSLY. 


Yet with a Ditto “One-Writing” System, the writ- 
ing’s done once, then duplicated instantly, mechan- 
ically, without error. There’s no rewriting. The 
procedure is streamlined. Waste becomes profit. 
Cost cuts of 50 per cent and more, plus other bene- 
fits, are common with Ditto. Better mail the cou- 
pon now! And leta Ditto Systems Engineer explain! 


New Ditto D-45 Ditto, Inc. 


eee the Ultimate in 2218 W.H * e 
Ssleend ie arrison St., Chicago 12, Illinois 
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the end, Mac’s hope for civil war in Iran 
is somewhat dashed, but he has just begut\g 
to fight and Kathy is his. 

The Diplomat moves airily about from 
Moscow to Iran to London, casually drags 
in Stalin, Vishinsky and Molotov as if 
they were handy stage extras, uses em- 
bassies and the halls of Parliament as if 
they were interchangeable stage props. ’ 
Lord Essex, half Blimpish charlatan, half 
Chesterfieldian dandy, is too close to car- 
icature to convince even a reader of 
Pravda. MacGregor is too churlish, too 
slow-witted to be anyone’s hero, let alone ‘ 
that of a sharp gal-of-all-embassies like 
Kathy Clive. Whatever a reader's politics, 
he may well be puzzled by the publisher's 
announcement that they consider the noy- 
el “the most important book about the 


| most important man [the diplomat] in 


the world today.” 


Recent & READABLE 
Top of the World, by Hans Ruesch. 


| A sketchy but fresh-faced novel about 


Eskimo life in the Canadian Arctic, in 
which the Eskimos get along just fine 
with their folkways until the white men 
barge in (Time, Feb. 20). 

Paterson, Book III, by William Carlos 
Williams. The third volume of a virile, 
jumpy, often erratic four-part poem by a 
New Jersey pediatrician who versifies be- 
tween cases (Time, Feb. 13). 

Burmese Days, by George Orwell. Re- 
issue of a fine early novel by the author of 


| Nineteen Eighty-Four; a sharp, amusing 


and often exciting story of native intrigue 
and white men’s burdens in a Burmese 
village (Time, Feb. 6). 

The Horse's Mouth, by Joyce Cary. 
That rare thing, a first-rate comic novel; 
the final volume of a wise, hilarious trilogy 
about a modern Moll Flanders, an eccen- 
tric country gentleman and a scapegrace 
painter (Time, Feb. 6). 

Bring Out Your Dead, by J. H. Powell. 
Horror and heroism in Philadelphia's yel- 
low-fever plague of 1793 (Time, Jan. 23). 

The God That Failed, by Arthur Koes- 
tler, Ignazio Silone, Richard Wright, An- 
dré Gide, Louis Fischer and Stephen 
Spender. Six disillusioned men tell why 
they got into and out of Communism 
(Time, Jan, 9). 

Lincoln Finds a General, by Kenneth 
Williams. The first two volumes of a four- 
volume Unionside history of the Civil 
War, a work that tops anything yet done 
in its field (Trae, Jan. 2). 

The Strange Life of Charles Water- 
ton, by Richard Aldington. A fascinating 
study of a 19th Century Englishman whose 
passion for exploration and taxidermy was 
equaled by his antipathy for Protestants 
and Hanoverians (TIME, Dec. 12). 

The Sheltering Sky, by Paul Bowles. 
U.S. intellectuals on the skids in North 
Africa; sex and desert atmosphere in an 
inconclusive but well-written first novel 
(Time, Dec. 5). 

The Struggle for Guadalcanal, by 
Samuel Eliot Morison. Volume V of Mori- 
son’s fine, lively history of the U.S. Navy 
in World War II, a rare combination of ex- 
citement and scholarship (Time, Nov. 28). 
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| Ji lakes genius 10 PrOdUCC 


OLD_GRAND-DAD 


Only an infinite capacity for taking pains could pro- 
duce the uniformly rich, mellow, heart-warming flavor 
of Old Grand-Dad. And that’s what genius is! Infinite 
pains in the selection of the grain, in the direction and 
control of every step in the distilling process, and in 
preparing the barrels in which Old Grand-Dad ages four 
years or more in bonded seclusion. The result is, of 


course, what you would expect. 
KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 


National Distillers Products Corporation, New York, N.Y. 
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NOTED THROAT SPECIALISTS REPORT ON 30-DAY TEST OF CAMEL SMOKERS... 


Not one single case of throat 
irritation due to smoking 


YES, THESE WERE THE 
FINDINGS OF NOTED 
THROAT SPECIALISTS 

AFTER A TOTAL OF 2,470 

WEEKLY EXAMINATIONS 
OF THE THROATS OF 
HUNDREDS OF MEN 





AND WOMEN WHO COLLEGE STUDENT Anne MR. AND MRS, RICHARD COLE PERSONNEL DIRECTOR R. R. 
SMOKED CAMELS—AND Hogan: “My doctor's report of Fresh Meadows,N.Y.,made Lamkie: “Camel mildness 
after my 30-day test proved the test under observation agreed with my throat right 
INLY CAMELS—FOR 30 . : eA por 
ORGE CAMBS — FORM what my own throat told of a throat specialist. Both from the start. I like every- 
CONSECUTIVE DAYS! me from the start—Camels agree, “Camels are the mild- thing about Camels— 
are wonderfully mild.” est, best-tasting cigarette!” they're my cigarette!” 











TWICE WINNER OF 
NATIONAL INDIVIDUAL 
MATCH GAME 
CHAMPIONSHIP 
AND 1949 “BOWLER 
OF THE YEAR” 






THE 30-DAY TEST 
4 SURE WON ME OVER TO 
/ CAMELS _ THEY TASTE 
\ GREAT ANO THEY AGREE 
WITH MY THROAT! 


“ay 


CMON E QUALITY 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. C, 


Stat Your oun 0-Day Camel, MILDNESS lett Today / 


Smoke Camels—and only Camels—for 30 days. Compare them in your ‘“T-Zone” (T for taste, T for throat). Let your 
own throat tell you about Camel's cool, cool mildness. Let your own taste tell you about Camel’s wonderful flavor. 






